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FOREWORD 

THE  hasty  reviewer,  whose  'driving  is  like 
the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he 
driveth  furiously,'  may,  following  the  ancient 
formula  of  his  craft,  declare  that  herein 
I  have  said  nothing  new.  Yet  I  have  honestly 
endeavoured  to  say  something  true,  which, 
in  regard  to  Burns,  may  be  novelty  enough. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  not  to 
instruct  any  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
instruction;  but  if  it  turn  those  who  know 
little  to  the  poet  and  his  work,  and  to 
greater  books,  it  will  have  served  the  end  for 
which  it  has  been  written.  And  if  it  prompt 
any  one  to  write  better,  out  of  fuller  know- 
ledge, then  it  will  have  surely  done  a  nobler 
thing  than  it  hoped  to  be  worthy  of. 

L.  MACL.  W. 
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BURNS 

CHAPTER  I 

ORIGINS 

FROM  a  yeoman's  homestead  at  Clochnahill, 
in  Kincardineshire,  in  the  year  1748,  a  young 
man  named  William  Burness,  reluctantly, 
yet  driven  by  the  necessity  of  family  concerns, 
set  his  face  southwards,  and  settled  for  a 
short  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
to  work  as  a  gardener. 

Burns  loved  to  think  of  his  descent  from  a 
family  of  Campbells  who  had  fled  from 
Taynuilt,  carrying  with  them  the  English 
form  of  that  name,  namely  Burnhouse.  The 
late  Dr  Alexander  Carmichael  went  into  this 
claim  most  carefully,  and  he  believed  that 
it  was  proved.  As  it  was,  the  poet's  race 
came  from  that  fringe  of  the  Grampians 
which  was,  according  to  Dr  Munro,1  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  Celtic  corners  of  the  Scottish 
land.  And  there  the  matter  rests. 

1  Story  of  the  British  Race. 
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His  people  had  lived  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years  on  the  estate  of  the  Keiths, 
Earls  Marischal,  one  of  the  most  notable 
races  of  the  North,  who  having  lost  all  in  the 
rising  of  1715,  had  suffered  expropriation  and 
banishment  for  their  principles.  Robert 
Burns  loved  to  think  that  the  splendid 
shadow  of  the  Stewart  enterprise  had  fallen 
thus,  with  its  pathetic  romance,  over  his 
own  ancestry,  and  involved  them  in  even 
a  humble  share  of  the  disasters  of  their 
feudal  lords.  In  his  letter  of  16th  December, 
1789,  to  Lady  Winifred  Constable,  he  says 
of  them  : — 

'Though  they  left  their  cottages  only  to 
add  so  many  units  more  to  the  unnoted  crowd 
that  valued  their  leaders,  yet  what  they 
could  they  did,  and  what  they  had  they 
lost.  .  .  .  They  shook  hands  with  ruin  for 
what  they  esteemed  the  cause  of  their  king 
and  their  country.' 

The  possibility  of  his  father  having  shared, 
even  in  a  minor  degree,  in  that  splendid 
manifestation  of  loyalty  to  the  old  race  which 
met  its  final  blow  on  Culloden,  appealed  with 
intense  power  to  the  imaginative  side  of 
Burns's  nature.  Indeed,  rumour,  after  his 
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father  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Ayr,  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  dark  man  from  the 
Highland  fringe  a  share  in  the  piping,  march- 
ing, and  fighting  of  the  time  when  Prince 
Charlie  rode  to  Derby,  driving  his  foes  before 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  father's  crown.  Hence 
the  strong  appeal  which  such  ballad  scraps 
as  this  made  to  the  emotional  side  of  his 
nature  : — 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 
We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand; 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear, 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain; 
My  love  and  native  land  farewell, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

One  can  feel  distinctly  the  personal  touch  of 
the  poet  in  the  last  verse  of  the  furbished 
fragment : — 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 
And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep; 

I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa% 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep,  my  dear, 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

Gilbert   Burns    found   among   his    father's 
papers  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  his 
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native  parish  testifying,  not  only  that  the 
bearer,  William  Burness,  was  the  son  of  an 
honest  farmer,  and  himself  well-inclined,  but 
also  that  he  had  'no  hand  in  the  late  wicked 
rebellion.'  One  David  Burnes  from  Johns- 
haven,  was  certainly  amongst  those  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Jacob- 
ite returns,  but  whether  he  was  of  the  same 
family  or  otherwise  is  not  known.  His  father 
seems  to  have  kept  a  strict  silence  in  regard 
to  the  episode.  Perhaps  little  enough  weight 
was,  in  reality,  to  be  attached  to  the  ministerial 
certificate.  It  could  not  have  been  written 
from  superficial  knowledge,  but  the  poor 
man's  testimonial  may  easily  have  had  as 
much  kindliness  as  truth  in  it;  it  depended 
so  much  at  that  time  on  which  side  the  cen- 
sure of  'rebellion'  was  supposed  to  lie!  It 
certainly  shows  how  Highland  the  north  of 
the  Forth  was  esteemed  then,  when  a  stray 
man  coming  down  to  the  lowlands,  even  out 
of  Kincardineshire,  had  to  provide  himself 
with  such  a  document. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
William  Burness  seems  to  have  suffered  much 
hardship,  and  therefore  to  have  turned  his 
face  westward,  removing  to  Ayrshire.  Having 
worked  as  a  gardener  under  different  masters, 
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he  seems  suddenly  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  ambition  to  face  a  wider  life.  He  there- 
fore took  on  lease  seven  acres  of  land  near 
Ayr,  and  having,  with  his  own  hands,  built 
upon  it  a  small  clay  cottage  of  the  ordinary 
peasant  type,  he  married,  in  December,  1757, 
Agnes  Brown,  a  farmer's  daughter. 

Everybody  who  knew  William  Burness 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  his  mental 
and  spiritual  power.  His  early  experience  of 
the  world  and  contact  with  men,  had  broad- 
ened his  mind,  and  taught  him  to  understand 
humanity;  but,  as  the  poet  says,  'stubborn, 
ungainly  integrity  and  headlong,  ungovern- 
able irascibility  are  disqualifying  circum- 
stances; consequently  I  was  born  a  very  poor 
man's  son.'  In  rough  doggerel  he  summarises 
the  matter. 

My  father  was  a  farmer 

Upon  the  Carrick  border,  O, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me 

In  decency  and  order,  O; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part, 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing,  O, 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart, 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  O. 

In  the  quatrains  which  he  inscribed  upon  the 
tombstone  in  Alloway  Kirkyard  he  styled 
him,  lovingly, — 
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The  tender  father,  and  the  generous  friend. 

There  could  be  no  stronger  testimony  to 
this  man's  character  and  conduct  than  that 
which  was  given  by  Mr  Murdoch,  the  poet's 
teacher.  He  declared  him  to  have  been  the 
best  of  the  human  race  that  he  ever  had 
become  acquainted  with,  confirming  the 
poet's  epitaph,  which,  quoting  Goldsmith's 
line,  claimed  that — 

Even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

The  natural  ability  of  the  family  found 
corroboration  in  other  directions,  William 
Burness's  brother  rising  to  a  good  position 
in  Montrose,  his  son  becoming  that  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  who,  in  1841,  was  murdered 
at  Cabul,  where  he  had  been  British  political 
resident. 

.  William  and  his  wife  settled  down  in  their 
humble  home,  where,  on  the  25th  January, 
1759,  Robert  was  born,  an  event  which  has 
made  that  lowly  dwelling  the  Mecca  of 
Scottish  patriots.  About  a  week  after  the 
poet's  birth  the  *  clay  bigging '  gave  way  during 
a  midnight  storm,  and  the  infant  and  his 
mother  had  to  go  out  through  the  dark  to 
seek  shelter  in  a  neighbour's  house. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  advent  of 
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Burns  was  wedged  in  amongst  events  in  the 
world  at  large.  That  very  year  Quebec  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  it  was  the  key 
of  Canada;  Schiller  was  born,  and  Collins 
died.  Swift  had  passed  away  fourteen  years 
before,  and  Watts  eleven.  Fielding,  the  father 
of  the  English  novel,  and  not  unlike  Burns 
in  some  points,  had,  at  Lisbon,  five  years 
previously,  died  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances as  were  awaiting  him,  Shenstone, 
whom  Burns  admired  extremely,  passed  away 
while  the  Scottish  poet  was  four  years  old; 
and  Sterne,  with  whom  he  should  have  had 
many  points  of  sympathetic  contact,  died 
when  Burns  was  nine.  Old  Samuel  Johnson 
had  twenty-five  years  still  to  go.  It  is  a  pity 
they  did  not  meet  1  A  political  talk  between 
the  two  would  have  been  interesting  if  '  gabby 
Boswell'  had  been  near.  Cowper  was  to  live 
for  forty  years  longer.  Chatterton  was  seven, 
Blake  was  two,  Crabbe  was  five,  in  1759, 
when  Burns  saw  the  light. 

In  1786,  when  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  so 
important  both  for  Burns  and  for  his  country, 
was  issued,  Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems  also  appeared.  The  previous 
year  had  seen  the  publication  of  Cowper 's 
Task.  Each  poet  read  the  other  with 
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appreciation,  although  the  Scots  dialect  ob- 
scured Burns' s  message  for  the  Englishman, 
who  said  he  felt  the  light  of  Burns's  thought 
shining,  but  'as  in  a  dark  lantern.'  In  1796 
when  Burns  died,  Wordsworth  was  fearlessly 
pursuing  his  difficult  way  of  authorship; 
Scott,  encouraged  by  his  friends,  was  trans- 
lating German  ballads;  B£ranger  was  sixteen 
years  old,  while  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  had 
died  when  Burns  was  nineteen.  The  brief 
experience  which  he  had  in  French  literature 
gave  him  somewhat  of  a  pose  in  the  matter. 
It  probably  also  was  the  first  thing  to  awake 
within  him  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
ideas  and  struggles  of  the  Revolution. 

With  regard  to  the  poets  of  his  own  country 
before  his  day,  one  observes  that  Burns  was 
born  eight  years  after  Fergusson,  who  died 
when  Burns  was  fifteen.  Michael  Bruce  had 
died  when  Burns  was  eight.  Burns  later  on 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  helping  the  widowed 
mother  of  the  young  poet.  He  offered  Tarn 
o9  Shanter  for  a  place  in  the  volume  of  verse 
which  was  being  compiled  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  was  declined  by  the  solemn  people  who 
had  the  matter  in  hand.  William  Falconer, 
who  by  his  Shipwreck  brought  into  Scottish 
poetry  the  influence  of  the  sea,  vanished  into 
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the  Unknown  near  the  Cape,  when  Burns 
was  ten  years  old.  John  Home,  who  had 
been  hailed  as  the  *  Scottish  Shakespeare,' 
was  thirty-seven  when  Burns  was  born, 
while  Beattie  of  The  Minstrel  was  twenty- 
four.  Thomson  of  The  Seasons  had  been  dead 
eleven  years  before  Burns' s  birth.  Allan 
Ramsay  died  just  the  year  before 

The  blast  of  Janwar'  wind 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  how  he  lay 
chronologically  in  regard  to  those  who  came 
after  him.  Thus,  Lady  Nairne  was  born 
seven  years  after  his  birth,  Hogg  eleven, 
Scott  twelve,  Tannahill  fifteen,  Thomas 
Campbell  eighteen,  'Christopher  North' 
twenty-six,  and  Carlyle  thirty-six. 

What  was  there  outside  of  Scotland's 
poetic  treasure-field  for  this  excelling  genius? 
The  eighteenth  century  poetry  which  had 
preceded  his  coming  was,  for  the  most  part, 
as  formal  and  cold  as  a  literary  drill-book. 
Addison's  poetry  was  emotion  packed  in  ice, 
and  the  memory  of  it  only  survives  as  the 
ghost  of  his  immortal  prose.  The  dominant 
poetic  force  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Pope,  who  carried  on  the  condensed 
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ratiocinative  power  of  Dryden  and  Waller 
along  the  stream  of  his  own  humour,  display- 
ing phosphorescent  fancy  combined  with  close 
and  compact  strength.  He  excelled  in  the 
polishetl  Jiarmony  of  his  verse,  in  which  the 
sense  terminated  Tvith  the  end  of  each  line, 
aand  the  pause,  regularly  recurrent,  made  for 
JB  touch  of  monotony.  In  him  the  limit  of 
the  artificial  school  was  reached  in  regard  to 
Nature  as  an  aucompaniment  of  poetry. 
Collins  and  Shenstone  speak  modern  Nature 
dialect.  Beattie's  Minstrel  tried  to  get  out 
to  the  hills  and  fields.  The  influence  of 
Langhorne  was  little,  for  Burns  did  not 
know  the  quotation  under  the  picture  of  the 
*  Dying  Soldier^  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  met 
him  at  Adam  Fergusson's. 

Thomson  had  turned  men  Lack  to  real 
jfivers,,  and  hills,  and  fields,  and  the  truth  of 
»  living  Nature-world;  though  he  also  could 
not  escape  artificiality  in  trying  to  dodge 
the  Scottish  utterance  that  was  natural  to 
him.  His  work  told  Burns  something  about 
the  life  of  quiet  places  speaking  through 
cultured  massive  verse. 

Cowper,  however,  marked  the  turning- 
point  of  the  change  from  the  artificial  school 
of  Queen  Anne,  He  flung  aside  the  trammels 
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of  convention  in  poetic  diction  and  classical 
imagery,  and  he  wrote  as  he  thought  and 
felt.  He  loved  the  poetry  of  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head,  combining  freedom  with 
force.  Burns,  in  Scotland,  represented  the 
same  tendency  to  create  deep,  natural,  human 
pictures,  with  the  voice  of  individual  feeling 
pleading  through  them.  Into  his  thought- 
life  came  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  like  a  blow  for  liberty,  action, 
and  directness  of  thought  and  feeling. 

What  was  his  mental  pabulum?  Far  too 
much  is  Burns  considered  to  have  been  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  something  '  of  the  order 
of  Melchizedec,'  without  father  and  mother, 
bringing  hi  his  hand  offerings  of  mystery. 
He  was,  in  reality,  the  natural  evolute  of  the 
influences  of  nameless  bards  and  balladists, 
of  the  old  'makkars,'  whose  names,  some  of 
them,  he  did  not  even  know;  as  well  as  of 
the  later  poets,  acquaintance  with  whom  had 
been  secured  through  the  pages  of  Ramsay's 
Evergreen  and  Tea-table  Miscellany,  or  directly 
in  broadsheet,  or  otherwise. 

There  were  certain  models  which  every 
vernacular  poet  followed,  especially  Sempill's 
Elegy  on  Hobble  Simson,  and  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertfield's  Bonnie  Heck.  These  two  have 
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their  echoes  and  imitations  in  every  Scottish 
poet  subsequent  to  their  time.  Burns  accepted 
these,  it  is  true;  but  just  as  a  stage  player 
accepts  some  of  the  costumes  which  have 
come  down  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe  to  his 
day.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing 
when  a  Macready  or  a  Garrick  puts  on  the 
garment,  and  moves  across  the  stage;  and 
the  models  which  were  poor  enough  and  thin 
enough  in  Habbie  Simson,  Sanny  Briggs,  and 
the  rest,  became  suffused  with  living  power 
and  sunny  humour  when  the  genius  of  Burns 
drew  them  around  her  thought. 

Allan  Ramsay,  of  course,  was  to  the  plough- 
man poet  a  great  figure;  and  the  success  of 
his  poetic  life,  which  was  in  reality  the  success 
of  a  shrewd,  common-sense  thinker  of  a  poetic 
turn,  must  have  struck  the  struggling  bard 
with  awe. 

Above  all,  however,  the  genius  of  Robert 
Fergusson  made  an  impression  on  the  poet 
of  the  very  deepest  and  most  incisive  kind. 
These  were  to  him  the  more  immediately 
quickening  masters  amongst  the  native  ver- 
nacularists. 

It  was  the  touch  of  Fergusson  that  woke 
Burns's  heart  to  a  larger  pulsation.  It 
enabled  him  to  grip  the  models  and  the 
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measures  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  as 
represented  inthewitof  theSempills,the  pathos 
of  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  the  quiet  Chau- 
cerian bonhomie  of  shrewd  old  'gentle  Allan.* 
Through  hapless  Fergusson's  loving  pride  in  the 
life  of  the  farmer  in  field  and  by  fireside,  there 
awoke  in  Burns  a  renascence  of  wonder,  and, 
the  beauty,  strength,  pathos,  and  intensity  of 
nationality  passing  through  the  alembic  of 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  biggest  mind  of  the 
time,  illumined  by  the  light  of  absolute  genius, 
became  transfigured  and  entirely  his  own. 

Indeed,  the  immediate  inspiration  which 
uplifted  him  from  the  circle  of  being  a  merely 
parochial  singer  was  his  contact  with  the 
muse  of  Fergusson.  Fergusson  was  undoubt- 
edly the  poetic  progenitor  of  Burns,  and  Burns 
not  only  knew  it,  but  generously  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness.  It  was  a  tragic 
forerunnership  also,  the  life  and  effort  of  this 
young  lawyer's  clerk,  who,  after  a  careless 
time  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where 
his  wit  and  waggery  were  neither  understood 
nor  appreciated  by  the  dusty  professors, 
passed  on  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  rollicking 
change-house  free-and-easy  club  companion- 
ships of  soakers  and  would-be  wits,  and 
finally  died  in  his  twenty-first  year,  in  the 
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wretchedness  of  the  Town  Asylum.  His 
clarity  of  vision,  music  of  utterance,  clever 
pawkiness  of  characteristic  humour,  and, 
above  all,  the  loving  insight  and  beautiful 
portrayal  of  the  rural  life  of  his  native  land, 
not  only  revived  the  vernacular  muse,  but 
passed  her  on  with  her  message  and  her  music 
to  the  greater  heart  that  was  ripening  hi  the 
Ayrshire  fields. 

Without  Fergusson  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  had,  in  any  sense,  a  revival 
of  Scottish  native  poetry,  and  probably 
without  Burns' s  contact  with  his  work,  it 
might  have  been  seen,  even  then,  to  have 
been  only  a  reviving  spasm,  and  not  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  grave  of  vernacular  life  and  song. 
The  Scottish  school  in  Ramsay  had  kept  the 
Scottish  muse  from  sleeping,  and  Fergusson 
passed  on  the  whisper.  Sometimes  through 
the  medium  of  Ramsay  she  only  spoke  in  her 
sleep;  but  the  labour  of  this  school  made  it 
possible  for  men  still  to  understand  the  voice 
and  the  language  in  which  Burns  spoke  his 
soul-deep  thoughts. 

The  influence  of  David  Lyndsay,  of  course, 
still  lingered  by  Scottish  firesides,  along  with 
Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield's  version  of  Blind 
Harry's  Wallace,  and  some  stray  echoes  of 
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Gawain  Douglas  and  Archdeacon  Barbour. 
Also,  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  as 
exciseman,  Burns  frequently  got  into  the 
trail  of  old  scraps  of  vanished  life  and  the 
life-story  of  days  long  dead.  His  ultimate 
admirations  were  Gray,  Thomson,  Pope,  and 
'the  celebrated'  Shenstone. 

Other  influences,  often  trivial,  and  many 
of  them  forgotten,  touched  him.  Amongst 
these,  John  Mayne,  born  hi  the  same  year 
as  Burns,  is  an  example  of  how  great  a  flame 
may  be  kindled  at  a  candle.  In  his  Siller 
Gun  he  had  carried  on  the  contribution  of 
Christis  Kirk  on  the  Grene,  Habbie  Simson, 
and  Leith  Races ;  but  in  his  Hallowe'en, 
published  hi  1780,  he  put  Burns  himself 
under  a  very  considerable  and  obvious  debt. 
Though  written  in  the  popular  'Habbie' 
stave,  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  superstitious 
beliefs  and  customs  of  the  season  which  move 
in  transfigured  power  through  Burns' s  greater 
verse.  He  shows  how — 

Bogles  hae  gart  folk  tyne  their  wits 
.     At  Hallowe'en.  ... 

Puir  pussy's  forced  a'  night  to  prance 
WF  fairies  wha  hi  thousands  dance 

Upon  the  green, 
Or  sail  wi'  witches  owre  to  France 

At  Hallowe'en. 
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The  throwing  of  the  clew  in  the  kiln,  and 
the  sowing  of  hempseed,  with  the  riddle 
charm,  are  full  of  pregnant  suggestion.  The 
direct  power  of  this  is  undeniable  : — 

Ithers  wP  some  uncanny  gift 
In  an  auld  barn  a  riddle  lift 
Where,  thrice  pretending  corn  to  sift 

WP  charms  between, 
Their  joe  appears,  as  white  as  drift, 

At  Hallowe'en. 

The  suggestion,  so  filled  out  into  a  full 
picture  by  the  greater  poet,  of  the  following 
verse,  is  familiar  : — 

Ance  gaen  to  saw  hempseed  himseF 
Puir  Jock  Maclean 

Plump  in  a  filthy  peat-pot  fell 
At  Hallowe'en. 

Techtin'  Jamie  Fleck'  crept  out  of  that 
peat-hole  into  Burns* s  laughter-lit  page  to 
live  for  ever. 

Carlyle  ventures  on  a  half-prophecy  of 
what  might  have  been  had  Burns  been  *a 
regular,  well-trained,  intellectual  workman.' 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  he  was 
such.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  over-statement, 
and  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  for  Burns 
was  not  given  to  experimenting  in  metres  or 
poetic  form,  nor  even  in  vocabulary,  nor 
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vocalic  effect.  He  took  the  metres  which 
came  down  to  him ;  and,  in  the  matter  of 
rhyme,  he  displayed  no  preciosity,  sometimes, 
indeed,  being  even  extremely  careless.  His 
intellect  was  undoubtedly  magnificent;  but, 
as  for  training  in  his  art,  all  that  he  could 
claim  for  himself  was  a  passing  contact  with 
the  elect  as  they  were  gathered  into  the 
Valhalla  of  Mason's  Anthology,  where  he  had 
met  them. 

His  metrical  stock-in-trade  were,  first,  the 
Habbie  Simson  stave,  which  Ramsay  truly 
called  the  'standard  Habbie,'  and  which 
with  every  Scottish  rhymer  had  become  the 
form  especially  for  epistolary  verse.  The 
measure  employed  in  it  had  a  striking  enough 
history.  It  came  from  the  Troubadours,  and 
was  principally  used  in  England  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
earliest  signed  example  is  the  work  of  Count 
William  the  Ninth,  of  Poitiers  (1071-1127). 
It  fell,  however,  out  of  the  Court  window  into 
the  alley,  and  became  a  favourite  measure  of 
the  popular  singers.  After  a  very  varied 
history  this  characteristically  Scottish  verse- 
form  awoke  to  new  life  in  the  famous  Elegy 
on  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  about  1640,  and 
was  the  metrical  medium  of  Scottish  elegies 
B  B 
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innumerable,  until  in  Burns  it  became  an 
enveloping  garment  of  all  kinds  of  thought. 
In  this  measure  Burns  wrote  his  elegy  for 
Poor  Mailie,  and  for  Tarn  Samson,  with  count- 
less other  pieces,  including  The  Daisy,  The 
Fieldmouse,  and  The  Vision. 

There  was  also  the  Christis  Kirk  on  the 
Grene  stave,  which  he  slightly  modified  in  its 
rhyme-scheme,  when  he  wrote  in  it  Hallow- 
e'en and  The  Holy  Fair. 

And  then  there  was  the  Cherrie  and  the 
Sloe  stave  of  Montgomerie,  of  which  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  in  Ramsay's  Ever- 
green, along  with  the  Barikis  of  Helicon, 
which  appeared  in  Pinkerton's  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems.  This  metre  he  used  in  The 
Epistle  to  Davie  and  The  Jolly  Beggars. 

He  owed  another  debt  to  Montgomerie, 
apart  from  metrical  form,  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  memorable  description  of  a  linn  in 
Hallowe'en.  Montgomerie' s  lines  were  practi- 
cally the  first  description  of  rugged  Nature  in 
verse.  There  is  a  powerful  visualised  imagina- 
tive touch  about  them  which  convinces  : — 

But  as  I  mused  mine  alane, 

I  saw  ane  river  rin 
Outoure  ane  craggy  rock  of  stane, 

Syne  lighted  in  ane  lin, 
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t-, 

With  tumbling  and  rumbling 

Among  the  rockis  round, 
Bewailing  and  falling 

Into  that  pit  profound. 

Montgomerie  wrote  in  this  matter  more 
richly  than  he  knew,  and  bore  much  fruit 
on  the  Nature  side  of  Scottish  poetry. 

The  old  French  octave  or  ballade  measure 
sometimes  appealed  to  Burns,  but  he  used  it 
loosely  in  the  scheme  of  rhymes,  probably 
having  overlooked  the  laws  in  such  a  matter. 
The  forms  in  which  he  wrote  had  become  Scot- 
tish forms,  and  were  classic  in  their  appeal. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  wise  child  which  knows 
its  own  father,  and  so  it  was  with  Burns; 
for  he  never  recognised,  as,  in  fact,  he  never 
knew,  the  amount  of  his  debt  to  his  pre- 
decessor Dunbar,  with  whom  he  had  very 
much  in  common,  in  the  gift  of  musical 
utterance,  of  direct  vision,  of  keen-edged 
sarcasm,  and  clean-running  limpid  versifica- 
tion. He,  like  Dunbar,  responds  promptly 
to  the  provocative  suggestion  which  awakes 
his  verse,  and  so  gets  a  continuous  spontaneity 
of  feeling  fraught  with  delight,  as  natural  as 
sunlight. 

In  reality,  however,  Burns  is  independent 
of  metrical  models.  His  muse  sings  as  a 
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mountain  burn  sings,  now  loud,  now  low, 
according  as  her  channel  lead  her,  and  as 
the  breath  among  the  heather  touch  her. 
Indeed  he  sings  best  when  he  is  most  indepen- 
dent of  metrical  models.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  is  more  character,  more 
verve,  more  poetic  mystery,  however  grim, 
and  more  strength  of  creative  genius  in  The 
Jolly  Beggars  than  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  and  this  because  he  is  not  in 
bondage  to  another's  form,  the  impulse  of 
his  genius  being  unchecked  by  the  measure 
with  which  he  chooses  to  keep  pace  with  his 
imagination. 

He  sometimes  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  imitate  the  great  English  poets  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the  early  book 
of  school  selections,  and  later  in  their  complete 
works;  but  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
excel  in  what  his  heart  and  tongue  best 
understood. 

The  influence  of  the  forms  even  of  powerful 
English  verse  was  of  little  effect  with  him, 
for  almost  from  the  beginning  he  had  made 
himself  a  Scottish  bard,  and  thirled  his 
utterance  to  Scottish  tradition,  as  preserved 
for  him  hi  the  work  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous 
generation  in  poetic,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  life.  Heredity,  paternity,  sonship,  are 
all  here  as  elsewhere.  A  poet  strikes  out  his 
own  melody,  but  he  also  must  be  able  to 
play  to  the  tunes  of  others;  and,  often, 
amongst  the  greatest  of  his  own,  there  steal 
in  echoes  of  the  best  strains  of  those  who 
sang  before  him.  Thus,  one  finds  a  singer 
like  Burns  using  Fergusson's  instrument, 
but  striking  from  it  a  greater  music  than 
Fergusson's  fingers  knew. 

The  poet  is  indeed  a  kind  of  alchemist; 
he  gathers  simples  from  all  the  fields  he 
knows,  and  from  the  hedgerows  of  every  way 
he  walks  through.  When  these  are  thrown 
together  into  his  heart,  however,  the  brew 
becomes  his  own.  Out  of  every  man's  ward- 
robe of  thought  he  finds  something  he  needs. 
His  resultant  work  is  not,  however,  a  patch- 
work garment,  not  a  thing  of  crude  embroid- 
eries of  every  man's  designs,  sewn  with  every 
man's  thread  and  needles.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a  thing  of  sewing,  but  of  weaving.  He  weaves 
his  own,  among  the  fantasies  of  those  before 
him,  into  the  texture  of  his  own  web,  and  so 
creates  not  only  a  new  thing,  but  a  thing 
which  speaks  of  marvellous  continuity. 
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Burns  is  thus  not  a  manifestation  of  seismic 
cataclysm,  but  an  evolute,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  beauty  in  the  garden  of  Scottish 
thought.  His  productions  were  prompted 
into  utterance  by  local  and  personal  provoca- 
tions, though  his  genius  reuniversalised  the 
parochial  and  particular,  so  that  the  individual 
became,  in  his  verse,  the  wide-world  ageless 
type.  His  poetry  was,  in  reality,  only  a  few 
locks  snatched  from  the  muse's  hair,  yet 
with  the  sheen  of  gold  upon  them,  caught 
from  celestial  places. 

Looking  through  old  Scottish  literature  we 
find,  roughly,  that  in  the  making  of  truly 
Scottish  poetry,  five  streams  flowed  together, 
as  five  great  distinctive  chords  were  strung 
to  Scotland's  harp.  Romance,  Legend,  Love, 
Sarcasm,  Nature — they  flowed  together,  with 
curious  back-channels  and  backwashes,  as 
into  pools  of  glamour  under  many  gloamings, 
and  then  passed  on  to  hearts  that  were  wait- 
ing for  their  wonder.  But  the  one  heart  that 
had  room  for  them  all,  being  deep,  broad, 
and  high  enough  for  them,  was  the  heart  of 
Robert  Burns,  that  rare  creation  of  music 
which  was  given  to  Scotland.  Some  struck 
one  chord,  some  another,  but  he  took  up  his 
country's  harp  after  long  neglect  and  silence, 
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in  which  it  had  lain  among  the  heather  wait- 
ing for  its  poet;  and  his  hand  alone  had 
power  given  it  to  sweep  the  chords,  and  leave 
them  sounding  and  throbbing  music  ineffable, 
as  if  a  spirit  had  breathed  upon  them,  stirring 
the  ages.  One  can  picture  the  shades  of  the 
dim  pioneers,  who  had  to  rise,  and  sing,  and 
pass,  ere  he,  whose  path  was  thus  prepared, 
could  stand  upon  the  lea  and  sing,  over  the 
years,  and  over  the  seas,  the  songs  that  do 
not  die,  having  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
he  found  waiting  for  him  at  the  well  of 
life,  and  found  the  last  drop  bitter  to  his 
soul. 

Poetry  was  his  chief  avenue  of  escape  from 
self.  He  had  others,  narrower  and  lower  of 
lintel,  shadowed  with  haunting  ghosts  of 
remembrance,  echoing  with  strange  voices  of 
pain.  He  might,  it  has  been  admitted,  have 
become  a  master  of  men,  for  he  had  the  gift 
of  oratory  in  excellent  measure;  but  the 
stairs  of  ascent  from  the  cottage  to  the 
Cabinet  are  steep  exceedingly  for  human 
climbing,  while  the  spell  of  song  opens  doors 
otherwise  fast  sealed.  And,  besides,  he  found 
in  poetry  the  true  reality  of  life,  for  he  saw 
through  the  mystery  which  shrouded  shams, 
and  his  heart  was  more  responsive  to  the 
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emotional  and  the  intuitional  than  to  any- 
thing else.  He  was  a  visionary  and  a  dreamer, 
though  he  also  had  a  great  amount  of  practical 
common  sense,  requiring  a  wider  field  than 
was  allotted  to  him  for  its  true  development. 
Dimly  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past  of  our 
people,  the  shadows  of  olden  poets  loom.  We 
cannot  grasp  an  outline  of  their  figures; 
mystical  as  a  dream  they  ever  must  be. 
But  Burns,  the  poet  of  later  Scotland,  walks 
the  fields  with  human  footfall,  opens  his 
heart  and  lets  us  read  his  sorrows,  his  joys, 
his  visions,  and  his  triumphs, — being  intensely 
and  absolutely  a  man  like  ourselves,  though 
in  all  things,  even  in  his  sins  and  failures, 
transfigured  by  the  flame  of  transcendent 
genius. 


CHAPTER  II 

SCHOOLS   AND   SCHOOLMASTERS 

THERE  are  two  most  foolish  extremes  adopted 
in  writing  of  this  poet;  one  set  continually 
speaking  of  him  as  though  he  were  a  kind  of 
fatherless  thunderbolt  of  song,  that  dropped 
singing  out  of  some  high  heaven's  uncharted 
and  untra versed  wastes;  the  other  that  he 
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was  the  'ploughman  bard.'  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  these  extremes. 

Poets  like  Burns  are  not  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  past  of  the  thought  of 
their  race,  nor  from  the  future  that  is  rising 
up  before  them.  They  do  not  fall  like  meteor- 
ites stunningly  upon  the  head  of  their  genera- 
tion, any  more  than  a  harvest  springs  up  in 
a  night.  The  sun-heat  of  ages  since  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  slow  growth  of  the  coal,  to 
be  liberated  suddenly,  some  day,  for  the 
warmth  and  refreshment  of  the  weary.  Even 
so,  in  the  thought  of  the  poet,  the  power  of 
the  past  is  unfolded,  loosened,  and  liberated 
when  the  passion  of  the  poet's  soul,  awakened, 
flings  open  doors  and  windows  out  of  which 
the  doves  of  song  fly  everywhere. 

Burns  was  a  very  human  imaginative 
spirit,  highly  in  tune  with  the  Infinite,  all 
the  musical  thought  of  the  past  beating  upon 
his  heart,  as  he  lived  face  to  face  with  Nature, 
in  most  intimate  communion  with  the  fields 
and  streams,  and  with  all  the  life  that  moved 
in  these,  above  them,  and  about  them,  plead- 
ing with  him  for  interpretation. 

Burns  was  not  an  illiterate,  half-ignorant 
lout,  into  whose  mouth  had  somehow,  as  by 
accident,  dropped  celestial  fire.  To  be  humble 
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in  birth  is  not  necessarily  to  be  ignorant  or 
rude.  Money  does  not  secrete  thought,  or 
make  a  heart  grow  in  the  clay.  Poverty,  and 
the  sight  of  the  struggle  of  those  dear  to  you, 
have  a  thought-secreting  habit. 

A  poet  is,  however,  both  the  product  and 
the  creator  of  his  age.  He  shapes  and  masters, 
yet  cannot  quite  escape  his  environment. 

Burns  was  really  set  by  heaven  in  an 
environment  uniquely  suitable  for  a  poetic 
mind  like  his.  Without  that  constant  battle 
against  privation,  which  from  his  birth  he 
saw  going  on  at  home,  he  could  not  have 
understood  that  glory  of  *  honest  poverty' 
which  made  his  soul  stand  up,  flashing  defiance 
at  difficulty.  Without  the  mean  oppressions 
of  a  greedy  factor  which  so  often  made  the 
tears  of  pain  and  vexation  roll  down  his 
father's  cheeks  in  the  home  at  whose  door 
Care  so  often  came  knocking,  his  heart  would 
not  have  learned  that  power  of  moral  indigna- 
tion which  makes  us  tingle  still;  nor,  had 
his  experiences  been  other  than  they  were 
would  he  have  had  that  scorn  of  sneaking 
hypocrisy  and  unkindness  which  he  saw 
making  so  many  hearts  ache  with  unmerited 
woe. 

We  get,  in  his  utterances,  countless  glimpses 
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of  his  spirit.  Think  of  this  by  our  ignorant 
ploughboy.  Writing  of  his  feelings  in  the 
youth -time  of  his  heart,  he  says  :  *  I  had  felt 
some  early  gropings  of  ambition,  but  they 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops 
round  the  wall  of  his  cave.' 

The  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  letter  to 
his  father,  prove  how  great  upon  him  was 
the  influence  of  that  simple  faithful  heart. 
He  returns  to  him  *  grateful  thanks  for  the 
lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  .  .  .  which  were 
too  much  neglected  at  the  time  of  giving 
them,  but  which  I  hope  have  been  remembered 
ere  it  is  yet  too  late.' 

What  a  glimpse,  also,  of  an  imaginative 
child  is  this  : — 

'The  first  two  books  I  ever  read  in  private, 
and  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
two  books  I  ever  read  again,  were  the  Life 
of  Hannibal  and  the  History  of  William 
Wallace.  Hannibal  gave  my  young  ideas 
such  a  turn  that  I  used  to  strut  in  raptures 
up  and  down  after  the  recruiting  drum  and 
bagpipe,  and  wish  myself  tall  enough  that 
I  might  be  a  soldier;  while  the  story  of 
Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  in  my 
veins  which  will  boil  along  there  till  the 
floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest.' 
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He  was  also  from  his  earliest  youth  set  in 
an  environment  of  true  piety,  where  the 
evening  hour  was  the  hour  of  communion 
with  God,  and  the  lowly  hearthstone  was  an 
altar  of  uplifting  prayer.  It  was  a  great 
thing  for  the  ages  that  in  the  poor  cottage, 
where  dwelt  the  solemn-hearted  man,  whose 
soul  had  ripened  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Grampians,  there  was  growing  a  young  life 
that  was  one  day  to  embalm  in  the  loving 
memory  of  the  Scottish  people  what  should 
be  at  once  a  thing  of  pride  and  of  rebuke  to 
her.  Grave  and  devout,  his  father  was  much 
mipressed  with  the  majesty  of  God  in  creation, 
and  the  importance  of  the  human  soul.  He 
especially  possessed,  almost  to  the  extent  of 
worship,  that  sense  of  the  value  of  education, 
so  peculiarly  the  mark  of  the  Scottish  peasant. 
He  had  been  only  eleven  years  in  the  South 
of  Scotland  when  the  poet  was  born;  and 
though  he  had  little  of  worldly  gear,  he  had 
much  of  that  strong  independence  of  spirit 
which  made  the  Scotsman  a  distinct  person- 
ality wherever  he  moved  through  Europe. 
He  would  bow  to  no  man;  his  soul  kneeled 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  God.  The 
lowly  cottage  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the 
door  and  windows  of  which  so  often  crept 
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adverse  fortune  with  gloomy  brow,  became 
every  evening  a  holy  place  whose  clay  floor 
was  sacred  as  the  Temple  of  Zion.  He  sought 
a  quiet  way  of  his  own,  if  haply  he  might 
find  God,  away  from  polemical  theology  and 
the  strifes  of  churchmen;  and  the  picture  of 
the  reverent  presence  by  the  fireside,  opening 
the  Holy  Book,  with  his  family  round  him, 
and  the  door  shut  close  against  the  storms  of 
the  day's  care,  remained  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  imagination  of  the  boy  beside  him. 
That  boy,  Robert  Burns,  was,  as  he  listened 
to  his  father's  direct  pleading,  as  if  upon  an 
islet,  on  one  side  of  which  beat  angry  waters 
under  stormy  skies,  while  on  the  other  flowed 
the  quiet  still  stream  of  heaven's  peace;  and 
his  soul  never  lost  the  hushing  remembrance 
of  that  quiet  hour.  One  finds  in  Burns  him- 
self, tokens  of  this  spiritual  hunger,  which 
was  the  continual  accompaniment  of  the 
actual  bodily  hunger  which  he  frequently 
experienced  in  his  upland  farm  struggles. 

The  care  which  this  loving  man  expended 
on  the  education  of  his  children,  and  his 
aloofness  from  the  narrow  and  very  fruitless 
religion  of  his  time  is  shown  in  the  catechetical 
pamphlet  or  Manual  of  Religious  Belief, 
which  William  Burness  drew  up  for  the 
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instruction  of  his  family.  It  is  of  intense 
interest,  and  reveals  him  to  have  been  a  man, 
not  only  of  deep  religious  feeling,  but  of 
strong  convictions  in  regard  to  Christian 
citizenship.  The  manuscript,  written  out, 
doubtless  with  considerable  labour  at  first, 
was  copied  and  corrected  by  John  Murdoch, 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet's  family,  and 
the  poet's  own  earliest  teacher,  From  a 
limited  edition  printed  at  Kilmarnock  in 
1875,  it  may  be  seen  how  much  William 
Burness  was  under  the  influence  of  the  'New 
Licht'  school  of  theology. 

The  'Auld  Lichts'  were  a  body  of  Pres- 
byterian dissenters  who  in  1799  withdrew 
from  the  'Burgher'  sect,  by  reason  of  a 
quarrel  as  to  the  obligatoriness  of  the  Cove- 
nants, and  the  power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
as  specified  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  Many  disintegrating  movements 
were  going  on  about  this  time  in  the  Pres- 
byterian communities,  and  no  sooner  did 
one  new  party  spring  up  than  another  leapt 
into  the  opposing  lists.  Thus  the '  New  Lichts ' 
stood  prominently  for  what  they  held  to  be 
human  progress — namely,  wider  views  of  theol- 
ogy of  life,  and  a  broader  pathway  of  thought; 
while  the  'Auld  Lichts'  were  considered 
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to  be  of  the  more  strict,  narrow,  and 
stern  set,  who  seemed  even  to  feast  with  the 
continuous  thought  of  a  death's-head  behind 
everything.  Their  scheme,  among  the  more 
rigid  members  at  any  rate,  naturally  brought 
forward  into  prominence,  as  a  proof-mark  of 
religion,  the  hanging  jaw,  the  face  unglad, 
with  the  condemnation  of  everything  that 
made  for  mirth  and  sweetness.  They  were 
'the  Unco-Guid,'  the  'Ultra- evangelicals,'  as 
opposed  to  the  'Moderates.'  The  poet 
addressed  them  in  scathing  verse,  seizing 
upon  one  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the 
set : — 

O  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 
Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 

Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  andr'tell 
Your  neebour's  fauts  and  folly. 

The  little  Manual  is  not,  either  in  extent 
or  form,  built  upon  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
It  might  indeed  be  called  the  'Shortest 
Catechism,'  for  it  consists  of  only  fourteen 
questions.  Further,  the  catechiser  is  not 
the  parent,  but  the  child,  which  shows  that 
the  family  in  the  'clay  bigging'  must  have 
been  all  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  that  the 
worshipful  spirit  which  guided  the  life  of 
the  fireside  there  must  have  been  true  and 
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intense,  knowing  what  it  sought,  and  desiring 
to  communicate  its  inner  knowledge  to  others. 
A  few  of  the  questions  and  answers  will  suffi- 
ciently reveal  the  character  of  the  work. 

Question.  How  shall  I  evidence  to  myself 
that  there  is  a  God? 

Answer.  By  the  work  of  creation;  for 
nothing  can  make  itself;  and  the  fabrick  of 
Nature  demonstrates  its  Creator  to  be 
possessed  of  all  possible  perfection,  and  for 
that  cause  we  owe  all  that  we  have  to  Him. 

Question.  If  God  be  possessed  of  all 
possible  perfection,  ought  not  we  then  to 
love  Him,  as  well  as  to  fear  and  serve  Him? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  we  ought  to  serve  Him 
out  of  love,  for  His  perfections  give  us  delight- 
ful prospects  of  His  favour  and  friendship; 
for  if  we  serve  Him  out  of  love,  we  will 
endeavour  to  be  like  Him,  and  God  will  love 
His  own  image;  and  if  God  loves  us,  He  will 
rejoice  over  us  to  do  us  good. 

Question.  Then  one  would  think  this 
was  sufficient  to  determine  all  men  to  love 
God;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  so  much 
wickedness  in  the  world? 

Answer.  God's  revealed  Word  teaches  us 
that  our  first  parents  brake  His  covenant, 
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and  deprived  us  of  the  influences  of  His  grace 
that  were  to  be  expected  in  that  state,  and 
introduced  sin  into  the  world;  and  the  devil, 
that  great  enemy  of  God  and  man,  laying 
hold  on  this  instrument,  his  kingdom  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  world. 

Question,  But  has  God  left  His  own 
rational  offspring  thus  to  the  tyranny  of  His 
and  their  enemy? 

Answer.  No;  for  God  hath  addressed 
His  rational  creatures  by  telling  them  in 
His  revealed  Word  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  or  devil, 
or  in  time  destroy  his  kingdom;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  every  one  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  devil  should,  through  the 
promised  seed,  by  faith  in  Him,  and  humble 
supplication  and  a  strenuous  use  of  their  own 
faculties,  receive  such  measures  of  grace,  in 
and  through  this  method  of  God's  conveyance, 
as  should  make  them  able  to  overcome.' 

The  Manual  proceeds  to  discuss  the  divine 
nature  of  revelation,  the  duty  of  believing 
Scripture,  the  proofs  of  Christ's  Messianic 
character,  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  life  that  is  lived  in  the 
blessed  light  of  true  religion. 
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One  can  understand  what  John  Murdoch 
meant  when  he  wrote  : — 

'In  this  mean  cottage  ...  I  really  believe 
there  dwelt  a  larger  portion  of  content  than 
in  any  palace  in  Europe.  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
temper  and  manners  that  prevailed  there.' 

The  little  Manual  gives  at  least  a  clue  to 
the  intelligent  knowledge  of  sacred  things 
at  the  peasant's  fireside. 

The  inevitable  invincibleness  of  genius  as 
displayed  by  this  poet  is  a  remarkable 
commentary  on  many  of  our  modern  educa- 
tional schemes.  Burns' s  school  education 
was  of  the  briefest  duration,  but  the  intuitive 
instinct  of  the  man  enabled  him  to  select 
what  was  the  best  mental  food.  In  our  day 
of  vast  libraries,  free  to  the  youth  of  the 
country,  it  is  pathetic  to  remember  how 
limited  was  the  bookshelf  of  the  poet's 
youthful  home.  But  even  his  outward  dis- 
advantages were  in  his  favour,  for  originality 
can  never  be  restrained;  and  most  of  all  is 
it  natural  to  look  for  it  amongst  such  men  as 
Burns.  Utterance  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  soul,  and  for  the  relief  and  expansion 
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of  the  brooding  thoughts  of  the  heart,  as 
much  as  the  open  sky  is  for  the  eagle's  wing, 
or  the  woodlands  for  the  blackbird  and  the 
thrush. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  depreciate  his 
opportunities  in  order  to  exalt  his  genius. 
The  man  was  as  remarkable  as  the  poet. 
And  after  all  what  is  education?  Is  it  only 
to  be  considered  brain  spoon-meat  supped 
in  a  school-board  kitchen?  Why,  if  there  be 
any  truth  at  all,  it  is  that  there  were  few 
places  of  better  educational  opportunity  than 
that  clay  cottage  near  Ayr,  in  which  the 
first-born  son  of  the  quiet  man  from  the 
North  saw  the  light,  in  this  world  which  was 
to  be  the  platform  of  his  tragedy.  At  the 
same  time  the  system  of  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  such  as  to  impress 
the  importance  of  learning  and  culture  upon 
the  simplest  mind. 

Lord  Brougham  accentuates  this  when  he 
says  : — 

*  After  his  great  poetical  genius  there  is 
nothing  so  remarkable  in  Burns' s  history  as 
the  extraordinary  refinement  of  his  sentiments, 
and  even  of  his  taste,  from  his  earliest  years, 
the  effect  certainly  of  his  education  having 
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been   greater   than   falls   to   the   lot   of  the 
peasantry  even  in  Scotland.' 

And  Charles  Knight  declares  : — 

'Burns  received  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland.  ...  If  Burns 
had  been  born  in  England  in  the  humble 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  born  in 
Scotland,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
not  have  attained  the  eminence  of  being 
the  greatest  original  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
century.' 

The  parish  school  was,  besides,  a  platform 
of  practical  communism.  The  son  of  the 
laird  and  the  son  of  the  poorest  tenant  shared 
the  study  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  scramble 
of  the  playground.  The  schoolmaster  was 
usually  a  'stickit  minister,'  that  is  to  say,  a 
clergyman  who  had  not  got  preferment  to 
a  parish,  whose  stately  Scoto-English  strongly 
influenced  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  being 
inseparable  from  the  very  thought  of  culture. 
Discipline  as  seen  in  the  Church  in  active 
operation,  dominated  the  educational  methods 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  parent  ruled 
his  children  with  a  stern  hand,  by  virtue  of 
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the  commandments,  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  parish  beheld  the  minister  and  the 
kirk-session  exercise  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Nevertheless,  every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  life  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  and 
especially  the  thought-life,  must  be  impressed 
by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  ethics  and  history  secured  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  limited  distractions  in  read- 
ing which  came  into  their  sphere.  A  Scottish 
peasant  may  have  few  books,  but  they 
usually  consist  of  some  standard  work  of 
theology,  and  something  at  least  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  race.  Set  alongside 
of  that,  almost  for  certain,  the  Bible,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  the 
absolute  assurance  that  every  page  has  been 
well  conned,  frequently  re-read,  constantly 
thought  over,  and  you  have  undeniably  a 
far  more  surely  fruitful  stock-in-trade  than 
can  be  secured  by  the  haphazard,  hetero- 
geneous scheme  of  confusion  so  common 
to-day.  Given  the  limited  library  at  the 
poet's  command  within  the  cottage  home  in 
which  his  soul  was  moulded,  you  have  yet 
to  add  the  fruit  of  that  close  and  intimate 
communion  with  the  wide  range  of  Nature, 
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the  clear  knowledge  of  his  own  heart  and  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men,  the  deep  enrichment 
of  experience  through  the  teaching  of  sorrow 
and  of  the  struggle  against  continuously 
pressing  poverty;  and  so  you  find  a  school 
infinite  in  the  variety  of  its  lessons,  and 
broadly  fructifying  in  the  harvest  of  its 
results. 

His  formal  education  was  irregular,  de- 
sultory, broken,  and  uncertain.  He  was 
first  sent  to  Alloway  Mill;  then  his  father 
joined  with  a  few  others  to  keep  a  tutor, 
John  Murdoch,  for  their  children. 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  he  and  his 
brother  Gilbert  took  alternate  weeks  of 
attendance  at  Dalrymple  Parish  School, 
mostly  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
handwriting.  It  was  in  this  period  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Fielding, 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Smollett. 

Later  on,  Burns  spent  three  weeks  with 
Murdoch  at  Ayr,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  English  grammar,  and  the  other  two  to 
the  rudiments  of  French.  He  could  read 
some  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine,  and  he  liked 
occasionally  to  strut  a  little  with  a  French 
tag  fixed  to  his  most  decorative  phrases.  It 
must  have  given  a  special  tone  to  his 
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relationships  with  the  Bachelors'  Club  at 
Tarbolton. 

He  had,  however,  the  instinct  of  a  reader. 
He  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid, 
and  dipped  into  Latin  occasionally,  finding 
great  comfort  whenever  he  was  in  special 
distress,  from  the  Latin  Rudiments.  His 
acquaintance  with  Latin  was  not,  however, 
deep  or  intimate.  With  characteristic 
innuendo  he  once  said  to  a  lady  that  all  the 
Latin  he  knew  was  'Omnia  vincit  amor.' 
It  was  the  tune  and  the  refrain  of  very  much 
of  his  life  ! 

The  remarkable  thing  was  the  manifesta- 
tion in  Burns' s  life  of  that  love  of  learning 
which  marked  his  father's  outlook  upon 
life.  And  yet  it  was  but  natural,  for  on  the 
eyewitness  statement  of  a  visitor  at  Mount 
Oliphant,  we  have  it  that  any  one  dropping 
in  at  meal-time  there  would  find  the  family 
busy  at  their  food,  but  each  one  with  an 
open  book  in  front  of  him,  devouring  more 
than  spoon-meat. 

Since  the  days  of  John  Knox's  dream  of 
having  a  school  established  in  every  parish, 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  have  been  notable 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  world  for  their 
devotion  to  education.  They  have  not  only 
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had  a  deep,  almost  worshipful,  respect  for 
it,  but  have  been  capable  of  unlimited  sacri- 
fice and  struggle  to  secure  it,  if  not  for  them- 
selves, at  least  for  their  children.  The 
educational  system  of  Scotland  has,  like  its 
ecclesiastical  system,  always  been  intensely 
democratic.  The  way  of  learning,  though 
difficult  and  steep,  has  yet  been  open  to  the 
feet  of  the  very  lowliest  born  in  the  land,  and 
no  other  country  can  show  hi  the  varied 
walks  of  life  and  thought,  so  many  distinguished 
sons  of  the  peasantry,  whose  names  are 
memorable  in  the  records  of  the  world,  pro- 
ducing a  Livingstone,  a  Carlyle,  a  Colin 
Campbell,  and  innumerable  others.  In  fact 
this  valued  treasure,  the  fruit  of  pinching 
sacrifice,  has  often  been  the  sole  bequest  a 
fond  peasant's  heart  has  been  able  to  leave 
to  his  son.  This  ideal  therefore  was  very 
naturally  before  the  eye  of  William  Burness 
at  all  times.  And  it  was  also  almost  inevit- 
able that  among  the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  Burns,  schoolmasters  bulk 
very  largely,  and  must  have  had  some 
influence  upon  him.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
of  these,  and  the  most  telling  for  good  in  the 
poet's  life,  was  John  Murdoch.  The  others 
with  whom,  in  his  native  district,  he  came 
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into  direct  contact  were,  Hugh  Rodger  of 
Kirkoswald,  David  Sillar  of  Tarbolton,  whom 
Burns  dignified  with  the  name  of  'brother 
poet,'  William  Simpson  of  Ochiltree,  and 
John  Wilson,  whom  Burns  sent  forward  to 
the  laughter  of  eternity  under  the  title  of 
'Doctor  Hornbook.'  A  little  group  of  Edin- 
burgh schoolmasters,  some  of  whom  had 
undoubtedly  no  good  effect  upon  his  character, 
included  William  Nicol,  William  Cruickshank, 
Allan  Masterton.  James  Clarke  of  Moffat, 
who,  during  cruel  persecution,  found  hi 
Burns  a  fearless  defender,  and  James  Gray 
who  vindicated  the  poet's  character  in  many 
respects  from  many  a  post  mortem  calumny, 
were  others  whose  influence  was  only  for  good. 

The  first  teacher  who  is  usually  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Burns  is  John  Murdoch; 
but  Campbell  of  Alloway  had  the  boy  pre- 
viously for  six  months.  His  school  was  a 
private  one,  as  was  the  habit  in  those  days, 
and  Campbell  was  responsible  to  nobody  for 
anything  he  did,  or  neglected  to  do.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
workhouse  at  Ayr,  he  simply  shut  the  door  of 
his  school,  and  left  the  children  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Murdoch  came 
B.  c 
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into  Burns' s  life.  He  was  only  a  young  man 
of  eighteen,  and  his  position,  through  the 
initiative  of  the  poet's  father,  became  that 
of  peripatetic  tutor,  a  few  of  the  parents 
combining  to  pay  for  his  work,  and  taking 
turns  of  boarding  him  in  their  homes.  The 
greatest  influence  in  the  matter  of  Burns' s 
formal  education  was  the  personality  of  this 
man,  who  understood  the  extreme  importance 
of  drilling  his  pupil  in  parsing,  paraphrasing, 
and  in  the  weight  and  worth  of  words. 

Gilbert  Burns,  the  poet's  brother,  who 
shared  in  the  instruction,  wrote  that,  'Robert 
soon  became  remarkable  for  the  fluency  and 
correctness  of  his  expression,  and  read  the 
few  books  that  came  in  his  way  with  pleasure 
and  improvement.'  After  two  or  three 
years,  however,  Murdoch  got  a  better  appoint- 
ment, and  the  poet  was  thrown  upon  what 
was  in  reality  the  best  and  most  powerful 
element  in  his  experience,  namely,  the  per- 
sonality of  his  own  father.  William  Burness 
had  the  dignified  solemnity  of  his  kind,  had 
doubtless  tasted  the  soul-deepening  influences 
of  the  experiences  which  came  to  the  people 
of  the  North  after  the  Jacobite  risings,  but 
especially  after  'The  Forty -five';  for  the 
estate  on  which  his  people  had  held  their 
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farms,  was,  as  we  saw,  that  of  the  Keiths, 
who  were  expatriated  on  account  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  Stewart  cause.  He  was  not 
unique  in,  at  any  rate,  one  peculiarity  noted 
by  John  Murdoch  in  his  letter  to  Professor 
Josiah  Walker  : — 

'He  spoke  the  English  language  with  more 
propriety,  both  in  respect  of  diction  and 
pronunciation,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew 
with  no  greater  advantage.  This  had  a  very 
good  effect  on  the  boys,  who  began  to  talk 
and  reason  like  men  much  sooner  than  their 
neighbours.' 

Gilbert  Burns,  writing  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  lets 
us  see  how  true  this  statement  was.  He 
says : — 

'My  father  was  for  some  time  almost  the 
only  companion  we  had.  He  conversed 
familiarly  on  all  subjects  with  us  as  if  we  had 
been  men,  and  was  at  great  pains  while  we 
accompanied  him  on  the  labours  of  the  farm 
to  lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as 
might  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge  or  con- 
firm us  in  virtuous  habits.' 

Thus,  by  day,  the  influence  of  the  elevated 
thought  of  this  man  who  was  in  position  little 
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more  than  a  peasant,  and  by  night,  when 
the  shadows  fell,  and  the  family  were  gathered 
round  the  fireside,  methods  more  closely 
allied  to  formal  education,  developed  and 
guided  the  growing  mind  of  the  poet.  In 
fact,  in  a  very  rare  degree,  that  poor  man's 
cottage  was  the  truest  seminary  of  the  poet's 
susceptible  soul. 

Scotland  was  surely  unique  among  other 
lands  in  being  enabled  simultaneously  to 
have  in  a  remote  district  a  peasant  farmer 
like  William  Burness,  a  teacher  like  John 
Murdoch,  and  a  growing  mind  like  Robert 
Burns  the  poet.  Yet  these,  except  the  last 
of  the  trinity,  were  not  by  any  means  unique 
in  Scotland. 

Murdoch  was  evidently  a  man  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  impart  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  true  literature.  When  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  district  he  spent  a  night 
with  the  poet's  family,  and  brought  with 
him  as  a  gift  and  memento  a  summary  of 
English  Grammar  and  the  tragedy  of  Titus 
Andronicus,  which  he  began  to  read  aloud, 
till  the  tragic  pathos  melted  his  listeners  to 
tears,  and  in  their  distress  they  desired  him 
to  read  no  more.  The  poet's  father  declared 
that  if  they  refused  to  hear  it  further  there 
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was  no  use  in  leaving  it  with  them.    Gilbert 
tells  us  : — 

'Robert  replied  that  if  it  were  left  he  would 
burn  it.  My  father  was  going  to  chide  him 
for  his  ungrateful  return  of  his  tutor's  kind- 
ness, but  Murdoch  interfered,  declaring  that 
he  liked  to  see  so  much  sensibility.' 

We  are  told  that  he  left  in  its  place  a  trans- 
lation of  a  French  comedy,  The  School  for 
Love,  when  he  took  his  departure.  What 
this  play  was,  cannot  be  known,  unless  it  be 
The  School  for  Lovers,  a  comedy  which  was 
written  by  Whitehead,  a  forgotten  poet- 
laureate,  and  published  in  1762.  It  was 
founded  upon  a  book  play  of  Fontenelle's 
entitled  Le  Testament. 

It  is  extremely  notable  that  from  the  poet's 
ninth  year  until  his  thirteenth  year,  William 
Burness  was  the  sole  instructor  of  his  immortal 
son.  He  must  have  been  a  man  ahead  of 
the  time  hi  qualities  of  mind  and  thought. 

Unfortunately  Murdoch,  who  had  returned 
to  be  master  of  Ayr  Academy,  had  fallen  out 
with  Dr  William  Dalrymple,  the  minister  of 
Ayr,  and  the  magistrates  in  1776  were  very 
gravely  informed  that  Murdoch  did  'partic- 
ularly within  the  house  of  Mrs  Tenant, 
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Inn-keeper  in  Ayr,  as  well  as  in  the  house  of 
Patrick  Auld,  Weaver  in  Ayr,  utter  the 
following  or  such  like  unworthy,  base,  reproach- 
ful, and  wicked  expressions,  namely,  that  he, 
Dr  William  Dalrymple,  was  revengeful  as 
Hell,  as  false  as  the  devil,  and  that  he  was 
a  liar,  or  a  damned  liar;  that  he,  the  said 
John  Murdoch,  also  called  Mr  Dalrymple  a 
hypocrite,  or  accused  him  of  hypocrisy.'  It 
was  evident  that  Murdoch  had  done  some- 
thing like  this  at  any  rate,  but  whatever 
grounds  he  had  for  his  statement,  it  was,  so 
far  as  Ayr  was  concerned,  blasphemy  amount- 
ing almost  to  treason  to  dare  to  say  half 
what  he  had  said,  and  accordingly  he  had  to 
depart  for  London,  where,  by  combining  the 
duties  of  teaching,  writing,  and  keeping  a 
shop,  he  managed  to  support  himself. 

Burns  evidently  loved  and  trusted  him, 
and  from  his  letters  to  him  we  get  glimpses 
of  his  reading.  He  couples  him  in  his  grateful 
remembrance,  as  a  'masterly  teacher,'  with 
'  an  indulgent  father.'  '  My  favourite  authors,' 
he  writes,  *are  of  the  sentimental  kind — such 
as  Shenstone,  particularly  his  Elegies;  Thom- 
son; The  Man  of  Feeling,  The  Man  of  the 
World;  Sterne,  especially  his  Sentimental 
Journey;  Macpherson's  Ossian,  etc.'  He 
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declares  that  after  these  *  glorious  models' 
he  intends  to  form  his  conduct.  Murdoch 
four  years  later  writes  what  must  have  been 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  his  former 
pupil,  a  letter  in  which  he  mentions  that  his 
poems  were  relished  'by  the  Caledonians  in 
London  full  as  much  as  they  can  be  by  those 
of  Edinburgh.  We  frequently  repeat  some 
of  your  verses  in  our  Caledonian  Society, 
and  you  may  believe  that  I  am  not  a  little 
vain  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  cultivating 
such  a  genius.' 

Murdoch  had  sent  up  Pope's  works,  and 
some  other  poetic  literature,  widening  thus 
the  acquaintance  of  the  family  with  letters, 
the  full  extent  of  which  hitherto  had  been 
the  selections  in  Mason's  book,  and  such 
pieces  as  had  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  1772 — apparently  the  only  light 
literature  on  the  shelf  by  the  family  fire. 

The  influence  of  John  Murdoch  was  im- 
measurable, in  consequence  of  his  taste  and 
instinct  for  what  was  best  in  prose  and 
verse.  Two  of  the  books  which  he  had  used 
in  teaching  his  young  scholars  were  notable. 
One  was  the  Bible;  the  other  was  Mason's 
Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  consisting  of 
extracts  from  Addison,  Steele,  Dryden, 
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Thomson,  Shenstone,  Mallet,  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Gray's  Elegy,  with  some  selections 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  and  Hamlet. 

Yet  it  is  amazing  to  read  how  short  of  the 
mark  was  Murdoch's  estimate  of  the  boys. 
He  said,  'Certainly  if  any  person  who  knew 
the  two  boys  had  been  asked  which  of  them 
was  the  most  likely  to  court  the  muses  he 
would  surely  never  have  guessed  that  Robert 
had  a  propensity  of  that  kind.'  He  declared 
Robert's  ear  to  have  been  unmusical  and 
dull;  and  he  could  scarce  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  poet  whom  all  the  kingdom  was 
speaking  about  was  his  former  pupil.  One 
may  be  so  dazzled  by  the  candle  that  is  near, 
as  not,  for  a  little,  to  behold  the  sun. 

After  the  departure  of  Murdoch  the  boys 
lived  almost  a  secluded  life.  Gilbert  writes 
that  they  seldom  saw  anybody  outside  of 
their  own  family  circle.  But  they  could  not 
have  had  a  companion  who  carried  more 
earnestly  in  his  heart  their  deepest  interests 
than  did  their  father,  and  the  bent  of  this 
serious-minded  man's  character,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  trying  to  give 
the  boys  a  start  on  a  higher  level  than  he  him- 
self had  begun  upon,  may  be  seen  from  the 
avidity  with  which  he  purchased  books  for 
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them,  which  must  have  involved  a  very 
serious  strain  on  his  resources.  He  bought, 
for  example,  a  Geographical  Grammar  by 
Guthrie  and  Salmon,  a  Physical  and  Astro- 
Theology,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation,  The 
Spectator,  Pope's  Poems,  some  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Tull  and  Dickson  on  Agriculture, 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke  On  the  Human 
Understanding,  Justice's  British  Gardener, 
Boyle's  Lectures,  Allan  Ramsay,  Taylor  on 
Original  Sin,  and  Hervey's  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs.  With  an  insatiable  hunger  after 
knowledge,  Robert  Burns  made  himself  master 
of  what  these  books  contained.  He  further 
became  introduced  to  the  greatest  letters  of 
the  most  notable  writers  through  a  curious 
accident.  His  uncle  was  asked  to  bring  from 
the  market  a  copy  of  The  Complete  Letter 
Writer,  but  he  brought  by  mistake  a  volume  of 
Selected  Letters  by  the  most  eminent  men, 
the  influence  of  which,  not  always  for  good, 
is  seen  throughout  the  poet's  correspondence. 
In  February,  1824,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  one  regrets  to  read  that  'Mr  J. 
Murdoch,  the  early  preceptor  of  Burns  .  .  . 
now  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  ...  is  so 
much  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
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a  public  subscription  for  support.'  He  died 
in  poverty  that  year.  In  Bloomsbury  Murdoch 
had  taught  English  and  French,  Talleyrand 
being  one  of  his  pupils.  He  edited  Walker's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  several  school- 
books;  and  to  the  end  retained  a  close  and 
living  interest  in  education. 

David  Sillar's  account  of  his  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  Burns  at  that  tune  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton,  is  quite  acute,  and  of 
great  value.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
poet  had  the  mark  of  genius  strongly  upon 
him,  with  all  the  dangerous  risks  which  through 
the  ages  have  accompanied  great  and  varied 
gifts.  He  was  easily  accessible.  His  social 
disposition  made  him  secure  of  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance. His  gift  of  satire  had  its  charm  too  for 
the  rustic  circle,  but  was  not  unaccompanied 
with  considerable  dangers.  People  in  the 
parish,  we  are  told,  thought  'that  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself/  They  sus- 
pected the  soundness  of  his  principles.  His 
daring  thought  and  tongue  drew  many  to 
him,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  timid,  half-shrinking 
courage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  made 
others  stand  far  out  from  him.  He  dressed 
also  in  his  own  way,  and  was  remarkable  in 
mind  and  habit.  Sillar  would  appear  to  have 
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somewhat  encouraged  Burns  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  gay  Lotharios,  and  they  were 
both  distinguished  members  of  the  Tarbolton 
Bachelors'  Club,  the  ground  principles  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  that  each  of  its 
members  should  have  at  least  one  or  more 
affairs  of  the  heart  running  concurrently. 
The  Bachelors'  Club  could  not,  however,  have 
cost  very  much,  as  by  one  of  its  rules  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  regalement  was 
threepence  per  member  ! 

Sillar  removed  to  Irvine,  where  he  became 
a  grocer,  but  he  paid  more  attention  to  poetic 
measures  than  to  grocers'  weights,  and 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Burns,  in  publish- 
ing a  book  which  only  proved  that  if  he  was 
a  failure  as  a  grocer  he  was  not  a  success  as 
a  poet.  Bankruptcy  at  last  shut  his  shop, 
and,  having  vainly  tried  to  set  himself  up  as 
a  literary  man  in  Edinburgh,  he  returned  to 
Irvine,  where  he  opened  a  school  to  teach 
navigation,  having  himself  only  had  two 
months'  experience  in  such  work.  In  this 
venture,  however,  he  succeeded;  and  having 
fallen  heir  to  some  money,  he  became  a 
magistrate,  and  died  respected  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  influence  in  Burns' s  life  was  perhaps 
transitory  entirely,  yet  it  gave  a  dash  of 
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romance  to  a  monotonous  period;  while  he 
himself  only  lives,  of  course,  from  the  fact 
that  the  dull  coal  of  his  character  was  kindled 
once  by  contact  with  the  flame  of  Burns. 
The  mean  fellow  had  no  gratitude  for  thus 
having  his  name  written  on  Time's  recording 
pages;  while  he  lived  he  bragged  about  his 
acquaintance  with  the  poet,  but  would  not 
give  a  penny  towards  the  subscription  for 
his  monument  in  Ayr. 

One  other  schoolmaster  who  must  have 
had  some  influence  on  Burns  from  the  fact 
that  the  poet  thought  it  worth  while  to  send 
a  poetic  epistle  to  him  was  William  Simpson, 
schoolmaster  of  Ochiltree,  who  had  aimed 
at  the  pulpit  but  stuck  at  the  dominie's  desk. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  mental  culture,  and 
had  pretensions  to  versifying,  doubtless  think- 
ing himself  also  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Nine.  He  had  sent  a  rhymed  epistle  to  the 
poet  on  the  subject  of  the  Twa  Herds,  and  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  this 
provocation,  which  evoked  one  of  the  poet's 
most  charming  compositions,  full  of  the 
love  of  fatherland,  but  especially  of  his  own 
native  district,  and  the  glorious  courage  of 
his  race,  who  knew  no  fear,  for  the  sake  of 
liberty — 
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Still  pressing  onward  red-wat  shod, 
Or  glorious  dying. 

This  epistle  had  not  the  practical  wisdom  of 
that  which  was  written  to  Sillar,  but  it  gives 
a  fresh  view  of  Nature,  and  the  love  of 
Nature,  through  which  one  sometimes  sees 
glimpses  of  the  influence  of  Thomson. 

In  this,  although  Burns  was  influenced  by 
the  poet  of  The  Seasons,  one  can  also  observe 
the  power  of  his  individual  contribution  in 
his  affection  for  Nature  in  all  her  moods. 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  through 
the  influence  of  his  Continental  travel,  in  a 
reminiscent  mood  recalled  the  majesty  of  the 
snow-covered  Alps,  and  was  the  first  who 
seemed  to  see  beauty  in  the  wintry  hills. 
Gawain  Douglas,  it  is  true,  had  written  his 
impressions  of  a  wind-driven  wild  afternoon 
in  Edinburgh;  and  Thomson's  contradiction 
of  the  dictum  of  Gray,  that  Nature  could  only 
be  used  in  verse  as  a  background  for  human 
activity,  had  set  moving  across  his  page  the 
drifting  snow  and  the  hurtling  battle  of  a 
winter's  day;  but  none  of  these  had  put  their 
own  personality  into  their  work.  Their 
writing  was  objective;  Nature  was  external 
to  them.  In  this  epistle  of  Burns,  however, 
we  get  the  growing  hint,  not  only  of  the  poet's 
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love  for  Nature  in  every  mood,  but  also  of 
the  intimate  communion  which  the  poet's 
heart  held  with  Nature.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
though  this  man  Simpson  might  be  poor  in 
imaginative  utterance,  he  yet  shared  the 
poet's  love  and  sympathy  for  the  world  with- 
out, and  felt  the  impact  and  effect  upon  the 
world  within. 

John  Wilson,  parish  schoolmaster  of  Tar- 
bolton,  had  also,  though  in  another  way,  a 
shaping  influence  on  Burns.  To  help  out  his 
miserable  stipend  as  a  dominie  he  kept  a 
little  shop,  and  with  the  aid  of  Buchan's 
Domestic  Medicine  he  made  and  sold  various 
decoctions  ostensibly  for  the  healing  of  human 
infirmities.  His  entire  ignorance  of  all  medical 
knowledge,  combined  with  his  daring  as  a 
quack,  must  have  made  him  an  extremely 
valued  coadjutor  of  the  village  undertaker. 
This  man's  pretentious  claim  to  qualifications 
which  he  did  not  in  any  degree  possess, 
suddenly  revealed  to  the  poet  his  latent  gift 
of  scathing  invective  and  satire,  the  result 
of  which  was  expressed  in  Death  and  Doctor 
Hornbook,  wherein  he  makes  Death  angry  and 
jealous  of  the  dominie,  not  because  he  snatched 
his  lawful  victims  out  of  his  hand  by  the  way 
of  healing,  but  because  he  had  taken  up  his 
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special  duties,  eclipsing  him  in  his  terrible 
sphere,  and  had  ruined  Death's  reputation  as 
being  the  prime  slayer  of  mankind,  making 
the  old,  grim,  last  enemy  almost  now  of  no 
account. 

The  vanity  of  Wilson  was  not  hurt  by  the 
scathing  sarcasm.  He  was  so  blinded  as 
actually  to  declare  to  Gilbert  Burns,  the 
poet's  brother,  that  he  considered  it  rather  a 
compliment,  in  that  it  had  drawn  attention 
to  his  skill,  and  helped  his  business  !  Having 
in  consequence  of  some  quarrel,  removed  to 
Glasgow,  he  achieved  success  there  as  a  teacher 
and  died,  in  easy  circumstances,  more  com- 
fortably than  many  of  his  patients  had  done. 

The  dominie  set  whose  acquaintance  Burns 
made  while  in  Edinburgh  attending  to  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
had  not  a  good  influence  upon  him.  The 
most  prominent  was  William  Nicol,  an  assist- 
ant teacher  of  the  High  School,  who,  with 
the  strenuous  devotion  and  industry  so 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  lad,  had  fought 
his  way  from  a  school  which  he  opened  in  his 
mother's  house,  to  a  post  in  an  academy, 
and  then  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  divinity  and  medicine. 
Clever,  witty,  warm-hearted,  he  yet  was 
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kept  back  from  promotion  by  a  temper  of 
the  worst  and  bitterest  kind,  and  by  habits 
which  were  unfortunately  looked  upon  then 
as  social  qualifications*  Through  Nicol, 
Burns  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Michie,  afterwards  the  schoolmaster  of  Cleish 
in  Kinross-shire,  and  to  this  acquaintance  we 
owe  a  characteristic  epitaph  which  Burns 
wrote  over  him  when,  during  a  convivial 
rout,  Michie  fell  asleep  : — 

Here  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes; 

O  Satan,  when  ye  tak  him, 
Gie  him  the  schoolin*  o'  yer  weans, 

For  clever  de'ils  he'll  mak  'em. 

Cruickshank  was  another,  and  shared  lodg- 
ings with  Burns  during  his  second  winter  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  classical  master  in 
the  same  school  as  Michie.  Burns  had  a 
great  affection  for  him,  and  wrote  of  him 
that  he  was  '  dear  ...  as  the  ruddy  drops 
that  warm  my  heart/  He  was  a  man  of  great 
culture  and  greater  geniality.  His  daughter, 
Jenny  Cruickshank,  who  was  but  a  child  when 
Burns  went  to  Edinburgh,  had  a  very  strong 
influence  on  the  poet,  and  was  of  great  use 
to  him  in  adapting  his  songs  to  suitable 
melodies. 

The  third  of  the  Edinburgh  masters  was 
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Allan  Masterton,  who  was  writing  teacher 
in  the  High  School.  He  composed  melodies 
for  four  of  Burns' s  songs,  Beware  of  Bonnie 
Anne,  Willie  Brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut,  Strath- 
allaris  Lament,  and  The  Braes  of  Balloch- 
myle. 

Willie  Brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut  recorded 
only  one  of  the  merry  meetings  of  this  coterie, 
renewed  in  Dumfries  when  Nicol  and  Master- 
ton  spent  a  week's  vacation  with  the  poet, 
and  every  evening  the  Globe  Tavern  rang 
with  their  conviviality.  These  were  probably 
truly  enough  what  Dr  Currie  called  them, 
'three  honest  fellows — all  men  of  uncommon 
talent';  but  their  intimacy  with  Burns  was 
neither  elevating  nor  profitable  to  the  poet, 
and  only  deepened  the  certainty  of  that 
tragedy  whose  issue  was  an  early  grave  for 
the  genius  its  shadow  enfolded. 

His  acquaintance  with  James  Clarke,  the 
schoolmaster  of  Moffat,  resulted  in  a  noble 
defence  of  his  friend  when  persecuted  by  the 
patrons  of  the  school,  the  ministers,  magis- 
trates, and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  snatched  at  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
him  on  account  of  alleged  severity  to  some  of 
the  pupils.  Burns  set  to  work  hi  Edinburgh 
on  his  behalf,  got  at  the  influence  of  Principal 
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Robertson,  the  historian,  of  Mr  Moodie,  the 
minister  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  and  others. 
Burns  spoke  of  him  as  'a  man  of  abilities, 
a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  worth';  and,  when 
the  shadow  of  death  lay  over  himself,  and 
poverty  was  crushing  the  pride  within  his 
heart,  he  turned  to  him  for  assistance,  which 
was  at  once,  though  evidently  with  difficulty, 
given  to  the  dying  poet. 

Another  teacher  in  Dumfries  Academy  was 
Thomas  White,  one  of  the  twenty  friends  to 
each  of  whom  Burns  presented  a  copy  of  the 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  poems, 
published  in  1793.  His  tombstone  in  St 
Michael's  Churchyard  describes  him  as  'a 
profound  and  original  mathematician,  who 
taught  in  the  Dumfries  Academy  for  forty 
years,  and  instructed  hundreds  to  revere  his 
memory.' 

James  Gray,  master  of  Dumfries  Academy, 
was  one  of  the  last,  and  one  of  the  truest 
friends  of  the  poet.  He  had  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  pioneer  in  defending 
the  poet's  memory  from  calumnies  against 
his  character  and  conduct.  Professor  Wilson 
described  him  as  '  a  man  of  poetical  taste  and 
feeling,  and  a  scholar  who  loved  truth.'  He 
passed  onwards  from  Dumfries  to  the  High 
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School  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
His  estimate  of  the  poet  is  marked  by  its 
first-hand  conviction;  and,  like  a  wall, 
stayed  the  tide  of  condemnation  which  was 
beginning  to  run  obliteratingly  across  his 
memory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  men, 
both  by  their  virtues  and  by  their  vices,  had 
a  moulding  influence  on  the  poet's  life.  Apart 
from  the  conviviality  with  which  some  of 
them  unfortunately  hurt  his  prospects  and 
his  prosperity,  his  intimate  communion  with 
such  mental  culture  as  they  represented  must 
have  ripened  his  intellect,  and  the  play  of 
wit  in  their  association  sharpened  his  observa- 
tion, great  though  that  was  alongside  of 
theirs. 


CHAPTER  III 

FARMING   AND   FAME 

WHEN  Burns  was  seven  years  old,  his  father, 
seeking  a  wider  field  for  the  sake  of  his 
children,  took  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant, 
borrowing  from  his  master  £100  to  enable 
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him  to  stock  it.  He  remained  there  for 
eleven  years. 

Honest,  industrious,  and  worthy  though 
he  was,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
destined  to  be  Fortune's  fool.  Mount  Oliphant 
consisted  of  poor  land.  It  was  a  problematic 
farm,  of  upland  soil,  'greetin'  a'  winter  and 
girnin*  a'  summer.'  He  moved  about  the 
fields  with  debt  tied  to  his  foot.  It  required 
almost  genius  to  keep  ends  meeting*  The 
burden  became  crushingly  heavy  on  the 
head  of  the  house,  but  it  also  pressed  very 
severely  on  the  growing  lads,  till  Burns 
looked  back  on  his  life  at  this  time,  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  'combining 
the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit  with  the 
unceasing  toil  of  a  galley  slave.' 

The  strong  northern  heart  of  William 
Burness  himself  was  now  giving  way  rapidly. 
There  were  seven  children  to  be  fed;  and 
money  was  as  scarce  as  butcher's  meat  in 
the  struggling  home.  All  his  life  the  shadow 
of  this  period  haunted  the  poet,  and  his 
later  career  might  clearly  be  taken  as  a  re- 
action from  its  trials. 

They  were  very  long,  the  years  that  were 
spent  at  Mount  Oliphant,  for  the  death  of 
his  old  master,  Mr  Fergusson,  plunged 
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William  Burness  into  an  experience  of  great 
despair. 

Burns's  account  of  his  father's  misfortunes 
is  perfectly  plain.  He  says,  'My  father's 
generous  master  died.  The  farm  proved  a 
bad  bargain,  and  to  clench  the  curse  we  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for  the 
picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  the  Tale  of 
Two  Dogs'  He  wrote  also  in  his  letters, 
'My  indignation  yet  boils  at  the  recollection 
of  the  scoundrel  factor's  threatening  letters, 
which  used  to  set  us  all  in  tears.'  One  must 
of  course  remember  that  the  factor  would 
certainly  find  the  Burns  family  difficult  to 
manage,  and  uncringing  in  their  relations 
with  him. 

Mr  Fergusson's  affairs  had,  in  fact,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  law  agent,  and,  of  course, 
the  personal  relations  between  him  and  the 
Mount  Oliphant  family  were  of  a  complexion 
entirely  different  from  those  with  the  master 
and  friend.  After  two  years  they  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  lease,  and  gave 
up  the  place,  passing  on  to  Lochlea,  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  in  the  parish 
of  Tarbolton,  where  a  much  happier  period 
ensued,  for  a  time  at  least. 

It  is  rather  striking  to  think  how  essentially 
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Burns  was  a  landsman  and  a  dalesman. 
The  mountain  and  the  sea  did  not  come  much 
into  contact  with  his  imagination;  yet  at 
Lochlea  the  view  stretched  right  out  to 
Arran,  over  the  wide  waters  of  the  West; 
and  for  seven  years  those  exquisite  peaks 
and  winding  channels  lay  before  his 
eyes. 

It  is  undeniable  that  this  growing  lad  was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  manifestation  of 
unique  genius  that  ever  moved  in  the  fields 
of  this  country.  What  it  meant,  therefore, 
for  his  soul,  to  be  thus  in  the  bondage  of 
penury,  crushed  with  the  daily  battle  against 
toil,  and  hunger  of  body  and  mind,  can  perhaps 
best  be  estimated  by  the  form  of  utterance 
in  conduct  into  which  he  leapt  in  the  day  of 
liberation.  Yet,  alongside  of  it  all,  what  a 
steady  search  after  knowledge  marked  the 
life  of  this  people.  A  very  short  time  under 
the  influence  of  John  Murdoch  in  1765,  then 
a  summer  quarter  at  Dalrymple  School  in 
1772,  with  three  weeks  next  year  under 
Murdoch  again,  at  Ayr  Academy,  as  we  already 
saw, — what  a  struggle  it  all  meant,  and  what 
a  worship  of  intellect  it  represented  on  the 
part  of  William  Burness. 

Two  years  before  the  removal  to  Lochlea, 
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the  poet  was  at  Kirkoswald,  studying  land- 
surveying,  but  he  took  in  humanity  along 
with  the  survey,  attending  a  dancing-school, 
hi  the  teeth  of  his  father's  opposition,  causing 
a  sorrow  which  the  old  man  never  forgot. 
At  this  place  a  new  element  of  daring  had 
come  into  his  life.  He  was  always  fond  of 
manliness,  and  manifestations  of  manly 
character.  He  had  a  pride  in  his  own  strength, 
and  in  upholding  and  sharing  the  strength 
of  others.  At  Kirkoswald,  therefore,  he 
dropped  into  association  with  smugglers  and 
people  whose  lives  were  at  variance  with  the 
law  of  the  land. 

He  says,  'Here  I  learned  to  look  uncon- 
cernedly on  a  large  tavern  bill,  and  mix  with- 
out fear  in  a  drunken  squabble.'  Neverthe- 
less, he  seems  to  have  worked  honestly  at  his 
mathematics  and  surveying,  and  much  of  his 
statement  must  be  taken  as  a  natural  piece 
of  rhetorical  reminiscence;  for  he  never  had 
much  money  to  meet  a  large  tavern  bill,  and 
his  time  was  certainly  not  spent,  as  it  would 
seem  to  have  been,  in  dissipation.  There 
were  periods  indeed  when  we  st#  iiim  with 
Willie  Niven,  walking  out  beyond  the  village, 
to  talk  and  commune  quietly  together  for 
the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
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While  in  Tarbolton  Parish,  the  men  with 
whom  Burns  mixed  were  of  the  kind  that 
considered  a  dash  of  immorality  to  be  some- 
what of  a  testimony  of  their  manhood.  He 
was  soon  hi  the  centre  of  a  set  who  saw 
nothing  wrong  hi  what  to-day  is  counted 
laxity  of  conduct.  His  cleverness,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  along  with  his  daring  imagination 
and  wonderful  utterance,  lifted  him  at  once 
into  a  premier  position  in  any  gathering;  and 
after  the  long  period  of  repression  and  restraint 
at  home,  he  felt  something  of  the  glory  of 
leadership  amongst  those  who  were  much 
better  off,  in  a  much  better  social  position, 
and  of  higher  education  than  himself.  There 
was  society  here  for  Burns,  and  he  found  a 
field  for  his  brilliant  conversation  and  witty 
repartee.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  become 
rather  inclined  to  be  a  dandy,  wearing  the 
only  tied  hair  in  the  parish,  and  carrying  his 
plaid  in  a  distinctive  manner.  Here  also  he 
became  a  Freemason,  and  founded  a  Bachelors' 
Club,  a  society  which  did  not  tend  to  improve 
him.  One  of  its  fundamental  rules,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  was  apt  to  make  the 
rural  dandies  rakish.  It  certainly  made  them 
feel  that  they  were  men  of  the  world.  Each 
member  was  to  have  at  least  one  love  affair 
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on  hand  during  his  membership.  It  encouraged 
the  conceited  rustic  Lotharios  to  think  they 
were  great  rakes,  and  it  helped  to  lead  many 
of  them  astray. 

The  poet  in  1781  began  to  think  of  securing 
some  occupation  in  the  world  which  would 
be  more  profitable  than  farm  service.  He, 
therefore,  in  that  year  set  up  in  Irvine,  in 
partnership  with  another,  in  the  industry  of 
flax-dressing.  Here,  however,  apparently 
during  a  carousal  at  New  Year  time,  the  shop, 
as  Burns  puts  it,  'by  the  drunken  careless- 
ness of  my  partner's  wife,  took  fire,  and 
burned  to  ashes,  clearing  the  way  for  the 
necessity  of  a  new  beginning.'  Here  un- 
fortunately also  he  got  his  eyes  opened  to  a 
good  deal  in  regard  to  which  they  had  better 
have  remained  closed,  an  evil  influence  being 
the  friendship  of  Richard  Brown,  through 
whose  acquaintance  he  was  lead  into 
degrading  amours. 

This  episode  was  hurtful  to  him,  with  three- 
fold loss,  in  regard  to  morals,  religion,  and 
cash,  for  his  friendships  here  were  not  help- 
ful. He  says  of  Brown's  influence:  'He 
spoke  of  lawless  love  with  levity,  which 
hitherto  I  had  regarded  with  horror.'  It  was 
here  that  he  first  fell  into  loose  habits  with 
B.  D 
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women,  having  probably  lived  quite  a  pure 
life  up  till  then. 

Seven  years  at  Lochlea  followed,  growing 
years  doubtless,  pathetic  in  the  glimpses  we 
get,  years  when  Burns  was  happy,  mirthful, 
companionable.  His  brother  Gilbert  said 
that  they  meant  little  result  in  literary  im- 
provement for  Robert,  yet  in  them  he  wrote 
My  Nannie  O  !  and  Mary  Morison  with  its 
exquisite  lines. 

His  love  for  Alison  Begbie  suggested  the 
latter  song,  which  is  as  beautiful,  fresh,  and 
clean  as  a  Scottish  melody,  especially  in  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza,  which 
are  actual  pictures  of  sound  and  motion, 
appealing  to  the  memory  of  ear  and  eye,  and 
touching  the  heart  with  tenderness. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, — 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Though  this  was  fan*,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

'Ye  arena  Mary  Morison.' 

The  earlier  part  of  the  period  has  some 
fine  pictures,  full  of  sunshine.  Gilbert  tells 
of  the  expeditions  to  the  moor  for  the  carting 
of  the  peats  for  the  winter  fuel;  and  one  can 
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see  the  poet  in  the  bog,  with  a  few  simple, 
forgotten,  nameless  peasants,  talking,  laugh- 
ing, singing  in  unclouded  joyousness  of  heart, 
such  as  was  never  to  be  his  again. 

Four  years  of  comfort,  and  three  of  strife 
and  dispute  with  his  landlord,  covered  the 
life  of  William  Burness  at  Lochlea.  1782,  the 
year  when  Burns  returned  home,  was  the 
watershed  of  sorrowful  change.  Death  had 
come  to  sit  waiting  at  the  fire  where  Poverty 
had  sat  so  long. 

He  and  his  landlord  had  drifted  through 
quarrel  into  law  process,  and  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings ended  in  a  decision  against  him, 
which  brought  ruin  and  death  along  with  it. 
The  stock,  plenishing,  and  gear  were  seques- 
trated in  1783.  It  broke  the  struggling 
fortunes  of  the  old  man,  and  it  shattered  his 
life,  for  early  in  the  next  year  he  died,  worn 
to  the  bone  with  his  ceaseless  struggle 
against  the  burden  of  accumulated  difficulties. 
And  William  Burness  died  with  the  expression 
on  his  lips  of  deep  anxiety  of  heart  for  his 
clever  son.  We  are  told  that  he  plainly  gave 
utterance  to  that  feeling,  in  response  to  the 
poet's  direct  inquiry.  The  old  man  had 
whispered  that  the  burden  of  fear  in  regard 
to  one  of  his  bairns  was  heavy  on  his  heart. 
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'Is  it  me,  father?'  asked  Robert.  And 
scarce  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  turned  his 
weeping  face  away  from  the  care-shadowed 
bed  of  death. 

Before  the  curtain  was  rung  down  finally 
upon  the  domestic  tragedy  Burns  and  his 
brother  had  taken  the  farm  of  Mossgiel, 
having,  in  consequence  of  their  claim  as 
creditors  in  their  father's  estate  hi  name  of 
wages  due  to  them  for  their  labour,  managed 
to  save  something  out  of  the  wreck,  on  which, 
as  on  a  raft,  they  might  float,  for  a  little  at 
least. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  father  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  alongside  of  the  father  of 
Robert  Burns.  Both  alike  had  the  strong 
inflexible  will  characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
peasant,  and  sometimes  as  much  a  drawback 
as  a  help.  Burns  summed  up  himself  the 
difficulties  of  his  father's  nature,  the  possession 
of  'a  stubborn,  ungainly  integrity  and  head- 
long, ungovernable  irascibility.'  These 
characteristics  were  not  unique  among  the 
peasantry  in  our  country,  the  history  of  whom 
bears  continuous  traces  of  the  working  of 
those  elements  of  character  in  all  forms  of 
national  religion  and  life. 

Robert  made   up   his   mind  bravely   and 
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resolutely  that  this  attempt  should  succeed. 
He  studied  the  literature  of  farming,  he  worked 
incessantly,  and  he  kept  the  ideal  of  constant 
thrift  before  him;    but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Burns  expressed  well  his  case  in  the  verses : — 

In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay, 

I  courted  Fortune's  favour,  O; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between, 

To  frustrate  each  endeavour,  O : 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd; 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken,  O; 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  O. 

Then  sore  harass'd,  and  tired  at  last, 

With  Fortune's  vain  delusion,  O, 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams, 

And  came  to  this  conclusion,  O : 
The  past  was  bad  and  the  future  hid; 

Its  good  or  ill  untried,  O, 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  power, 

And  so  I  would  enjoy  it,  O. 

He  had  very  considerable  strength  of  body 
and  could  use  it.  He  himself  said,  'At  the 
plough,  scythe,  or  reap-hook  I  fear  no  com- 
petitor.' I  often  think  a  figure  of  Burns  at 
the  scythe  would  be  as  striking  for  a  sculptor, 
and  as  true,  as  Burns  at  the  plough. 

Gilbert,  to  whom  Robert  left  the  matters 
of  business,  was  not  very  practical,  while 
Robert  had  little  interest  in  business,  although 
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he  was  not  a  bad  farmer.  According  to  his 
own  account,  in  the  first  year  he  bought  bad 
seed,  and  in  the  second  year  he  had  a  late 
harvest  which  caused  the  loss  of  half  their 
crops.  The  fact  is  that  there  were  attractions 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  drew  off  his 
attention  from  his  furrows  and  his  byres, 
and  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying  the  ambition  to  meet  others  in 
wit-combats,  and  to  share  in  the  conversation 
and  company  of  those  who  were  his  equals 
in  intellectual  capacity. 

Mossgiel  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
acres  of  cold,  shivering  soil,  unfruitful,  about 
a  mile  from  Mauchline.  In  his  four  years 
there  Burns  found  his  strength  as  a  poet, 
his  weakness  as  a  man,  and  his  limitations 
as  a  farmer.  Nevertheless,  of  Burns' s  life  at 
Mossgiel  his  brother  Gilbert  testifies  that  his 
prudence  and  frugality  were  everything  that 
could  be  wished.  His  Epistle  to  John  Rarikine 
is,  however,  an  unfortunate  monument  of 
one  result  at  least  of  his  life  there.  It  might 
be  truly  interpreted,  along  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  as  being  the  voice  of  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  poet  assuming 
the  tone  of  the  dissolute  farmer  in  order  to 
bluff  the  world  and  himself.  He  tries  to 
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smother  the  voice  of  conscience  with  ribald 
laughter,  and  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
his  laxity  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  rigid 
strictness  of  others.  Here  he  was  egregiously 
in  error.  Nevertheless,  it  launched  him  on 
the  anti-ecclesiastical  campaign,  out  of  which 
came,  as  by  a  side  blow,  much  light  and 
liberty. 

Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  growing.  The  impetus  of  trade  conse- 
quent upon  the  Union  was  quickening  and 
creating;  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  being  on 
the  sea-verge  nearest  to  America,  felt  the 
impulse  most.  Greenock,  Glasgow,  and 
Paisley  began  to  recognise  the  throb  of  trade 
beneath  their  feet;  and  in  1718  the  first 
Scottish  vessel  launched  for  America  left  the 
Clyde.  Scotland  was  soon  elbowing  her  way 
into  freedom  of  thought  and  trade.  And 
especially  did  those  at  home  turn  their 
intellect  to  the  criticism  of  theology.  It  was 
Scotland's  popular  literature,  indeed,  fed  by 
the  wordy  tempest  of  pulpit  oratory, — 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute. 

The  religious  troubles,  and  the  stern  out- 
look consequent  thereupon,  had  practically 
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silenced  song.  The  lark  does  not  sing  when 
thunder  growls  across  the  lea.  So,  in  Scot- 
land, the  heart  remembered  the  melancholy 
past;  and  the  voices  of  those  who  had  looked 
in  the  face  of  death  for  faith's  sake  had 
saddened  more  than  one  generation  after 
them  with  the  thought  of  God  and  judgment. 
It  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  religion.  Then  the 
removal  of  the  Court  to  London  in  the  train 
of  King  James  had  made  the  native  Scots 
dialect  fall  out  of  fashion  and  favour,  and 
the  Scottish  people  who  wished  to  be  reckoned 
as  of  any  note  whatever,  became  servile 
imitators  of  English  models  and  expressions, 
while  a  new  tone  in  regard  to  things  of  faith 
came  into  Scottish  life. 

Now  Burns  was  not  unaffected  by  what  had 
been  before  him,  and  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  While  he  was  touched  and 
awakened  by  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors, 
he  was  also  a  protest  against  the  smothering 
of  his  native  land  and  its  native  thought,  and 
at  the  same  time  against  the  deepening 
tyranny  of  the  ghosts  of  old  religious  forms. 

Ayr  was  dominated  by  ecclesiastical  bias, 
and  Burns  got  hold  of  the  'Auld  Lichts'  in 
their  weakest  part.  He  sneered  at  them  for 
their  narrowness.  They  were  democratic, 
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and  opposed  to  patronage ;  and  the  poet 
farmer,  in  spite  of  his  own  independence  of 
spirit,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  giving 

The  brutes  the  power  themsels 
To  chuse  their  herds. 

Now,  in  reality,  this  very  idea  should  have 
appealed  to  Burns,  whose  politics  were 
strongly  democratic;  but  against  his  inner 
principles  he  was  drawn  into  a  line  of  opposi- 
tion to  that  party  in  the  Church,  because, 
first,  he  had  himself  deservedly  been  caught 
upon  the  bayonet  points  of  their  stricter 
discipline,  and  because  they  really  had  about 
them  a  ridiculous  atmosphere  of  'unco-guid- 
ness.'  The  'New  Lichts'  were  proud  of  their 
'moderatism'  and  width  of  view,  and  vaunted 
that  they  used  the  candle  of  reason  or  common 
sense  to  guide  them.  They  sat  free  and  easy 
in  the  pulpit  of  Revelation,  looking  with  a 
trembling  courage  over  the  verge  of  hetero- 
doxy, and  feeling  themselves  to  be  very 
venturesome,  daring  ecclesiastical  fellows. 
The  boldness  of  Burns's  banner  seemed  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  appearing  to  be 
very  advanced  gentlemen  indeed  !  Naturally 
the  lairds  and  lawyers,  fond  of  a  little  free 
living,  were  more  attracted  to  the  'New 
Lichts'  than  to  the  'Auld.' 
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Gavin  Hamilton,  his  landlord,  whose 
quarrel  with  the  Church  over  a  petty  delin- 
quency, awoke  the  chivalrous  championship 
of  the  poet;  Aiken,  whose  name  moves 
onward  with  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
which  was  dedicated  to  him;  and  Richmond, 
with  whom  he  was  to  stay  in  Edinburgh  later 
on,  were  all  limbs  of  the  law,  and  that  meant 
convivial  hours,  with  perhaps  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  wrong  estimate  of  what  wit  and 
cleverness  meant. 

Gavin  Hamilton  was  in  grips  with  the 
Church,  and  had  had  to  appear  before  the 
Kirk-session  for  not  having  been  regular 
in  his  attendance  on  worship,  and  for  neglect 
of  worship  in  his  household.  His  gardener 
had  taken  potatoes  out  of  his  field  on  Sunday, 
he  himself  had  whistled  on  a  Fast-day,  and 
the  minister  had  heard  him  say  'damn.' 
For  the  general  lack  of  respect  which  he  had 
shown  towards  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
he  was  censured;  and  alas,  'Holy  Willie'  was 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  Session  of  Mauch- 
line. 

From  failure  as  a  farmer  through  the  loss 
of  his  crops  of  1784  and  1785,  Burns  looked 
towards  Parnassus.  His  first  notion  was  to 
be  the  Bard  of  Ayrshire.  He  said,  'I  am 
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hurt  to  see  other  places  of  Scotland,  their 
towns,  rivers,  woods,  haughs,  etc.,  immorta- 
lised in  such  celebrated  performances,  whilst 
my  dear  native  country,  the  ancient  Bailieries 
of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham,  famous 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  for  a 
gallant  and  warlike  race  of  inhabitants,  a 
country  where  civil  and  particularly  religious 
liberty  have  ever  found  their  first  support 
and  their  last  asylum,  a  country  the  birth- 
place of  many  famous  philosophers,  soldiers, 
and  statesmen,  and  the  scene  of  many 
important  events  in  Scottish  history,  particu- 
larly a  great  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
glorious  Wallace,  the  saviour  of  his  country; 
yet  we  have  never  had  one  Scottish  poet  of 
any  eminence  to  make  the  fertile  banks  of 
Irvine,  the  romantic  woodlands  and  sequestered 
scenes  of  Aire,  and  the  healthy  mountainous 
source  and  winding  sweep  of  Doon,  emulate 
Tay,  Forth,  Ettrick,  Tweed,  etc.  This  is 
a  complaint  I  would  gladly  remedy;  but 
alas  !  I  am  far  unequal  to  the  task,  both  in 
native  genius  and  education.  Obscure  I  am, 
and  obscure  I  must  be,  though  no  young 
poet  nor  young  soldier's  heart  ever  beat  more 
fondly  for  fame  than  mine.'  And  he  says 
to  Simpson  : — 
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Ramsay  and  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  and  Tay  a  lift  aboon; 
Yarrow  and  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  and  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  Ulissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  and  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line, 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine, 

And  cock  your  crest, 
We'll  gar  our  streams  and  burnies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best  I 

They  are  to  sing — 

Auld  Coila's  plains  and  fells, 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather-bells, 
Her  banks  and  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Something  of  a  more  national  sweep  began, 
however,  to  come  across  his  heart.  As  he 
expresses  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Goodwife  of 
Wauchope, — 

E'en  then  a  wish  (I  mind  its  power), 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 

Prompted  by  this  longing  the  deepest  springs 
of  his  heart  began  to  move  towards  poesy. 
From  1784  to  1786  it  flowed  in  a  continuous 
stream,  producing  not  only  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Satires,  but  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  with 
the  Epistles,  and  Hallowe'en,  the  Address  to 
a  Mouse,  The  Jolly  Beggars,  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  the  Address  to  the  Deil,  the 
Vision,  the  Twa  Dogs,  the  Mountain  Daisy, 
and  others.  What  an  effusion  of  song  out  of 
the  well  at  the  back  of  the  poet's  heart ! 

From  1784  to  1786  he  was  very  busy  wooing 
the  muse  and  the  flesh.  There  surely  never 
could  have  been  a  man  who  had  less  control 
of  himself  where  women  were  concerned. 
While  secretly  married  to  Jean  Armour  he 
had  betrothed  himself  to  Highland  Mary, 
probably  believing  that  the  marriage  document 
he  had  given  the  former  was  not  valid.  There 
is,  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Highland  Mary  was  the  object  of  the  highest 
passion  the  poet  ever  knew,  unless,  perhaps, 
his  early  love  for  Alison  Begbie.  It  was  a 
pure  episode,  and  he  kept  a  veil  drawn  over 
it,  as  over  some  deeply  holy  memory.  And 
yet  it  is  entirely  inexplicable.  It  must  be 
certain  that  Mary  either  did  not  know  the 
entire  significance  of  Burns's  entanglement 
with  Jean  Armour,  or,  if  she  did,  she  must 
have  had  some  scheme  of  her  own  for  saving 
him  from  himself.  From  Burns's  point  of 
view  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain.  He,  at  any 
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rate,  must  have  had  more  than  a  glimmer  of 
what  the  Armour  affair  meant,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  blinded  by  annoyance,  and  this 
fresh  interest  afforded  him  some  measure  of 
escape  from  his  own  thoughts. 

The  poet  was  always  a  lover.  He  wrote : 
c  For  my  own  part  I  never  had  the  least  thought 
or  inclination  of  turning  poet  until  I  got  once 
heartily  in  love,  and  the  rhyme  and  song 
were,  in  a  measure,  the  spontaneous  language 
of  my  heart.5  Already  at  Irvine  he  had 
incurred  the  rebuke  of  the  Kirk-session;  and 
now  he  was  annoyed  by  the  harsh  contempt 
of  old  Armour,  who  would  not  allow  his 
daughter  to  marry  this  careless  farmer.  The 
farm  of  Mossgiel  was  within  arm's  length  of 
Mauchline,  where  Jean  Armour,  to  whom 
he  had  lost  his  heart,  resided.  Events  showed 
that  she  had  lost  more  than  her  heart.  When 
Burns  realised  the  scandal  that  was  approach- 
ing, he  gave  her  the  famous  document 
acknowledging  her  as  his  wife;  which  old 
passionate  Armour,  a  success-proud  master- 
mason,  probably  despising  Burns,  at  once 
destroyed.  The  poet  became  involved  again 
with  the  Kirk,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
being  pursued  by  Jean's  people.  It  was  a 
melancholy,  grim  position. 
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The  Jean  Armour  episode  was,  what 
Blackie  calls  it,  'a  bad  business  for  all  con- 
cerned'; and  although  Burns  gave  her  a 
covering  letter  which  lifted  the  matter  within 
the  shelter  of  the  law,  Jean's  father  would 
have  none  of  it.  For,  indeed,  while  many 
admired  his  genius,  and  somewhat  breath- 
lessly wondered  at  his  daring,  few  looked 
upon  him,  either  from  his  past  or  present, 
or  from  his  prospects  in  the  future,  as  being 
a  desirable  husband.  Jean's  father  overcame 
arguments  of  affection,  and  even  the  un- 
answerable argument  of  her  condition.  The 
names  were  cut  out  of  the  certificate,  the 
door  was  slammed  in  Burns' s  face,  and  he 
himself,  having  stood  the  public  rebuke  of 
the  Church,  walked  out  with  'a  bachelor's 
certificate'  in  his  pocket,  and  the  West  Indies 
in  October  in  his  resolve.  There  is  just  a 
touch  of  meanness  in  the  way  in  which 
Burns  speaks  of  Jean  at  this  time.  He  had 
put  her  to  shame.  It  did  not  matter  how 
yielding  and  responsive  to  his  desires  she  was. 
Nevertheless,  he  had,  of  course,  a  just  resent- 
ment against  her  family,  for  he  would  not 
have  had  to  endure  such  humiliation  as  had 
been  his,  if  Jean  had  not  succumbed  to  the 
terrorising  of  her  father.  That  his  despair 
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is  genuine  seems  clear  enough,  from  his 
letters  at  the  time. 

'I  have  tried  often  to  forget  her.  I  have 
run  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  riot 
...  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head,  but  all  in 
vain.  And  now,  for  a  grand  cure,  the  ship 
is  on  her  way  home  that  is  to  take  me  out  to 
Jamaica,  Then  farewell,  dear  old  Scotland, 
and  farewell,  dear  ungrateful  Jean,  for  never, 
never  will  I  see  you  more.' 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  understand  the 
passionate  temper  of  old  Armour,  who  must 
have  known  how  much  it  meant  to  cover  the 
shame  of  his  daughter  Jean  with  the  name 
of  matrimony. 

There  never  was  a  man  more  divided  in 
his  mind  than  Burns  at  this  time.  Here 
was  Jean  Armour,  for  whom  his  love  was 
passionately  declared,  a  love  which  had 
brought  her  into  shame  before  her  people; 
yet  at  Ayr,  in  May  of  the  same  year  in  which 
her  child  was  born,  you  have  the  Bible  ex- 
changed between  Burns  and  Highland  Mary, 
and  the  two  of  them  pledged  to  one  another, 
while  the  very  next  month  he  declares  to  a 
friend  that  he  loves  Jean  Armour  to  distrac- 
tion, and  yet  he  knew  what  he  had  dragged 
about  him  He  himself  spoke  of  the 
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consequences  of  his  follies,  and  his  remorse 
was  almost  tangible. 

When  one  sees  in  this  way,  how,  in  Burns* s 
mind,  mood  chases  mood,  shadow  flickering 
after  sunshine  continually,  one  need  not  won- 
der at  the  variety  of  his  poetical  expressions. 

He  now  published  the  famous  first  edition 
of  his  poems,  having  gathered  them  together 
from  where  they  were  lying  in  the  houses 
and  pockets  of  friends.  Then  the  Kilmarnock 
printer,  Wilson,  on  31st  July,  1786,  struck 
off  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  copies, 
three  hundred  subscribers  having  been  secured 
at  three  shillings  each.  The  printer,  John 
Wilson,  was  evidently  a  blind  fool  in  regard 
to  portent,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
what  he  printed;  for  he  refused  to  issue  a 
second  edition  unless  he  was  paid  before- 
hand for  the  paper.  He  walks  down  through 
all  eternity  as  a  bit  of  Burns' s  luggage,  though, 
doubtless,  the  poor  man  thought  he  was 
lending  the  poet  his  name  as  a  passport  of 
respectability. 

The  reception  of  this  Kilmarnock  edition 
of  the  poems  was  absolutely  marvellous.  The 
very  ploughboys  and  maid-servants  would 
have  sacrificed  the  price  of  their  clothes  for 
a  copy  of  the  book. 
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It  caught  the  attention  of  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  invited  Burns  to  dinner,  when 
he  was  staying  at  Catrine;  and  the  ploughman 
poet  met  Lord  Daer,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk.  It  was  a  great  experi- 
ence, which  he  recorded  in  very  humorous 
verse. 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  be  forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

But  oh,  for  Hogarth's  magic  power  I 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glower, 

And  how  he  stared  and  stammered, 
When  goavan,  as  if  led  in  branks, 
And  stumpin'  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

He  in  the  parlour  hammered. 

I  sidling  sheltered  in  a  nook, 
An'  at  his  Lordship  steal't  a  look 

Like  some  portentous  omen; 
Except  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  surprised  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watched  the  symptoms  o'  the  great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman. 
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Alongside  of  this  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  set  Stewart's  record  of  the  impression  the 
poet  made  on  him.  He  says  : — 

'His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued 
ever  afterwards,  manly  and  independent; 
strongly  expressive  of  conscious  genius  and 
worth,  but  without  anything  that  indicated 
forwardness,  arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took 
his  share  in  the  conversation,  but  not  more 
than  belonged  to  him;  and  listened  with 
apparent  attention  and  deference  on  subjects 
where  his  want  of  education  deprived  him  of 
the  means  of  information.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
was  more  remarkable  among  his  various 
attainments  than  the  fluency  and  precision 
and  originality  of  his"  language,  when  he 
spoke  in  company;  more  particularly  as  he 
aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expression, 
and  avoided,  more  successfully  than  most 
Scotchmen,  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish 
phraseology.' 

It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  way  in  which,  at 
this  time,  everybody  who  considered  himself 
anything  attempted  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
mother  tongue.  The  haunting  fear  and 
shadow  over  every  Scottish  banquet  was 
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lest  anybody  should  betray  his  nationality 
by  what  was  called  '  a  Scotticism.* 

Dr  Beattie  asserted  in  1771,  'To  write  in 
vulgar  broad  Scotch,  and  yet  to  write  seriously, 
is  now  impossible.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  it  has,  even  by  the  Scots,  been  con- 
sidered as  the  dialect  of  the  vulgar.' 

This  was  not  without  justification  in  fact, 
for  even  the  vogue  of  Ramsay  had  passed, 
and  when,  in  1786,  Burns's  book  of  poems 
appeared,  revealing  the  pith,  the  verve,  the 
range  from  laughter  to  tears  possessed  by  the 
old  vernacular,  it  was  in  very  deed  not  only 
a  revelation  but  a  resurrection. 

Burns  met  Stewart  again  in  Edinburgh,  and 
received  all  kindness  and  courtesy  at  his  hand. 

With  the  first  nine  pounds  of  profit  from 
his  poetic  undertaking,  Burns  bought  a  steer- 
age passage  to  Jamaica,  where  he  had  secured 
an  appointment  on  the  sugar  plantation  of 
Dr  Douglas,  at  Port  Antonio,  to  serve  for 
three  years  as  negro  overseer,  at  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  He  was  to  sail  on  the 
Nancy  from  the  Clyde  in  October,  having 
even  anticipated  the  probable  necessity  of 
working  out  his  passage.  He  was  in  a  very 
stern  dilemma,  skulking  from  cover  to  cover, 
pursued  by  the  fear  of  imprisonment. 
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He  had  written  his  last  song  to  be  composed 
in  Scotland,  beginning  with  some  powerful 
lines  : — 

The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Wild  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast} 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  full  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain. 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scattered  coveys  meet  secure, 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

His  trunk  was  on  the  way  to  Greenock, 
when  a  warm  enthusiastic  letter  from  Dr 
Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  to  Mr  Lawrie,  the 
minister  of  Loudon,  reached  him,  in  which 
the  kindly  critic  suggested  an  Edinburgh 
edition  of  the  poems.  It  at  once  fired  him 
with  new  courage,  and  he  posted  on  to  the 
great  city,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  welcome  among  the  most  en- 
lightened and  fashionable  circles. 

This  letter  was  the  turning-point,  of  course, 
in  his  life.  It  diverted  the  whole  channel  of 
his  purpose.  Lawrie  had  already  brought 
James  Macpherson  under  the  notice  of  Dr 
Blair,  the  Aristarchus  of  Edinburgh  society. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Principal 
Robertson  also. 

Dr  Blacklock  was  the  son  of  a  bricklayer. 
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He  was  blind  in  childhood  through  small- 
pox, the  terrible  national  scourge  at  that  time. 
His  mind,  however,  was  much  enriched 
through  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  who 
read  a  great  deal  to  him.  His  hand  was 
busy  in  some  of  the  Paraphrases. 

Burns  had  posted  up  to  town  without  a 
single  acquaintance  or  a  single  letter  of 
introduction.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn's  gener- 
osity, however,  made  up  for  that. 

All  the  doors  hi  Edinburgh  fell  open  on 
the  poet's  approach.  The  letter  of  Dr  Carlyle, 
of  Inveresk,  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
admirably  summarises  the  impression  of  the 
period.  He  says  :  *  Nothing  in  the  literary 
way  has  occupied  Edinburgh  for  some  weeks 
past  so  much  as  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns, 
an  illiterate  ploughman  of  Ayrshire.  His 
poems  are  many  of  them  extremely  good, 
both  those  in  Scots  dialect  and  in  the  English. 
He  is  thought  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
Ramsay  in  original  genius  and  humour.  I 
am  not  certain  of  that.  But  he  surpasses  him 
in  sensibility.  We,  you  may  believe,  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  Scotch,  are  ready  to 
believe  that  the  productions  of  the  milk- 
woman  of  Bristol  are  mere  whey  compared 
to  Burns;  and  that  the  poems  of  Stephen 
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Duck,  the  thresher,  are  but  like  chaff  in 
comparison.  Lord  Glencairn  is  his  patron. 
A.  new  edition  of  his  poems  is  printing.  But 
I  hear  he  has  not  been  so  advisable  as  to 
suppress  some  things  that  he  was  advised  to 
suppress.' 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  statement  herein,  that  he  was  an  '  illiterate 
ploughman.'  Principal  Robertson  himself 
declares  that  his  conversation  expressed  more 
intellectual  vigour  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  man  he  had  met.  We  have  seen, 
however,  how  thoroughly  equipped  he  was 
for  the  mental  world. 

There  is  quite  a  sufficient  body  of  testi- 
mony as  to  his  appearance.  Jean,  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  said  he  simply  carried  her  off  her 
feet.  Even  so,  her  Grace  must  be  taken  as 
one  easily  impressed  by  handsome  men,  and 
this  must  be  accepted  as  the  record  of  the 
effect  of  his  personality  upon  a  susceptible 
nature.  Professor  Walker,  who  had  been 
minister  of  Moffat,  but  now  occupied  the 
Edinburgh  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
says  :  '  In  his  large,  dark  eye  the  most  striking 
index  of  his  genius  resided.  It  was  full  of 
mind.  In  no  part  of  his  manner  was  there 
the  slightest  affectation;  nor  could  a  stranger 
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have  suspected,  from  anything  in  his  be- 
haviour or  conversation,  that  he  had  been 
for  some  months  the  favourite  of  all  the 
fashionable  circles  of  the  metropolis/  Syme 
also  said  that  his  eyes  were  'coals  of  living 
fire.'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  saw  the  poet  in 
the  house  of  Professor  Adam  Fergusson,  was 
struck  by  this  peculiarity  also.  He  says, 
'The  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical 
character  and  temperament.  It  was  large 
and  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say, 
literally,  glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling 
or  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in 
a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  my  time.'  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart  confirms  the  statement  as 
to  the  sensible  level-headedness  of  the  poet, 
whose  brain  was  not  in  the  least  turned  by 
the  praise  and  admiration  he  was  receiving. 
He  says  :  '  The  attention  he  received  from 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons  would 
have  turned  any  head  but  his  own.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  perceived  any  unfavourable  effect 
which  they  left  on  his  mind.  He  retained  the 
same  simplicity  which  had  struck  me  so 
forcibly  when  first  I  saw  him  in  the  country, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  feel  any  additional  self- 
importance  from  the  number  and  rank  of  his 
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new  acquaintances.'  Stewart  also  was  struck 
by  the  same  thing  as  Maria  Riddell,  namely, 
the  power  of  the  poet's  conversation.  He 
speaks  of  the  absolute  sorcery  of  his  fascina- 
ting talk.  Stewart  puts  this  gift  of  conversa- 
tion even  higher  than  the  power  of  mind 
suggested  by  his  wrritings.  The  quiet  Pro- 
fessor noticed  the  sarcastic  tendency  of  his 
genius,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had  the 
ability  to  excel  in  any  walk  of  ambition  he 
might  choose.  This  power  of  personality 
marked  his  whole  life,  and  made  it  that  if  he 
entered  an  inn  at  midnight  the  people  left 
their  very  beds  to  gather  into  his  presence, 
and  listen  to  his  reading,  and  the  flashing 
beauty  of  his  talk. 

In  Edinburgh  he  shared  the  intellectual 
fellowship  of  the  very  best  of  the  ilite  in 
social  and  literary  circles;  but,  along  with 
these,  there  crept  around  him,  enticing  him 
to  the  jollity  of  the  tavern  and  to  amusements 
most  detrimental  to  his  character,  the  lawyers' 
clerks  and  fuddling  schoolmasters  of  the  town. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn 
he  was  introduced  to  Creech  the  bookseller, 
through  whom  the  new  edition  of  his  Poems 
became  the  financial  success  which  it  was. 

He  never  forgot  that  nobleman's  kindness 

B.  E 
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and  his  sorrow  for  the  Earl's  death  found 
simple  and  tender  expression  in  the  closing 
verses  of  his  Lament : — 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
The  monarch  may  forget  his  crown, 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a*  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  I 

For  the  first  issue  of  this  Edinburgh 
edition  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
hundred  subscribers,  and  double  that  number 
of  copies  were  sold.  With  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds he  went  in  May  through  the  Borders, 
in  June  into  the  West  Highlands,  and  in 
August  into  the  North  Highlands,  returning 
to  Edinburgh  in  October,  which  was  a 
mistake. 

His  second  reception  in  Edinburgh  was 
cool.  The  reasons  were  perhaps  not  far  to 
seek.  It  had  been  his  habit  to  write  an 
occasional  jeu  $  esprit  in  regard  to  people 
whom  he  met  in  Society.  These,  though 
circulated  privately  amongst  friends,  not 
infrequently  reached  the  ears  of  their  subjects, 
and  Society  naturally  became  afraid  of  the 
poet's  searchlight.  Further,  his  haunts,  and 
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the  kind  of  roystering  companions  he  favoured, 
had  been  discovered,  and  were  not  approved 
of.  And,  of  course,  after  all,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  wear  of  a  prodigy  1  He  was  now  no 
longer  the  fresh  wonder.  The  'Crochallan 
Club*  took  the  place  of  the  refined  Society 
dinner,  and  Burns,  the  king  of  good  fellows, 
with  rollicking  wit  and  caustic  power,  ruled 
the  meeting. 

The  poet's  family  were  extremely  anxious 
about  all  this  fuss  over  Robert,  while  his 
neighbours,  and  especially  the  Armours,  began 
to  look  upon  him  in  a  higher  light.  It  was  a 
great  thing  for  him.  When  he  remembered 
his  feeling  of  strength  as  a  thinker,  and 
speaker,  and  then  his  hard  toiling  years  of 
poverty,  the  Edinburgh  episode  must  have 
been  a  heavenly  escape  into  light  for  a 
while. 

One  must  remember  the  huge  disparity 
between  the  world  he  had  stepped  into  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  world  he  had  left.  It 
was  only  recently  he  had  been  for  the  first 
time  in  a  room  with  a  carpet,  and  it  was  on 
record  how  he  was  afraid  to  put  his  foot  on 
it.  It  was  only  recently,  too,  that  he  had  been 
living  on  seven  pounds  a  year,  associating 
with  smugglers  and  tavern  frequenters,  driving 
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his  cart  to  the  moor  for  peats,  living  between 
the  byre  and  the  kitchen.  By  the  year  1786, 
a  great  and  vast  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  social  life  of  the  city  as  compared  to  the 
country.  Yet  he  bore  himself  with  a  quiet 
dignity  so  remarkable  as  almost  to  touch 
genius.  He  experienced  what  every  one 
some  tune  experiences,  namely,  that  the  awe 
with  which  the  bearers  of  prominent  names 
are  considered  at  a  distance  is  modified  on 
a  nearer  approach;  that  the  table  talk  of 
many  a  notable  bookman  lacks  the  point 
and  humour  of  the  unnoted  college  comrade, 
or  the  brother  in  a  Masonic  meeting.  He 
very  soon  felt  that  he  was  received  by  most 
in  the  spirit  of  patronage  rather  than  of 
disinterested  friendship.  At  the  same  time 
many  were  carefully  considering  what  could 
be  done  for  this  man  of  genius,  who  was  as 
destitute  of  influence  as  a  stone  in  the  moor- 
land. Somebody  thought  a  commission  in 
the  army  might  be  secured.  Adam  Smith 
thought  he  might  become  a  Salt  Tax  Collect- 
ing Officer.  Mrs  Dunlop  cast  an  eye  on  the 
new  Chair  of  Agriculture.  Six  months  of 
flattery  and  idolising  saw  him  turning  home 
again,  however,  with  more  money  in  his 
pocket  than  his  whole  family  had  ever 
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expected  to  possess,  while  he  experienced 
now  the  sycophantic  fawning  of  those  who 
previously  had  not  hesitated  to  despise 
him. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONFLICT   AND   VICTORY 

IT  was  on  his  tour  in  the  Highlands  that 
Burns  met  Graham  of  Fintry,  at  Blair  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athole.  Graham 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise; 
when,  therefore,  later  on,  the  poet  was  look- 
ing for  some  safe  post  with  a  passable  income, 
and  freedom  from  such  anxieties  as  spring 
from  idleness,  unemployment,  and  loss,  his 
case  was  brought  prominently  before  Graham, 
and  he  was  appointed  gauger  hi  the  Ellisland 
district. 

In  October,  1787,  in  Edinburgh,  he 
had  been  thrown  out  of  a  trap,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drunkenness  of  the  driver. 
He  was  attended  by  'lang  Sandy  Wood,'  an 
eminent  surgeon,  and  he  it  was  who  spoke 
to  Graham  of  Fintry  in  regard  to  the  Excise, 
as  Burns  looked  upon  a  position  in  that  service 
as  one  of  the  goals  which  ambition  might  seek 
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after,  if  it  were  looking  for  something  like 
security  of  tenure  and  wage.  In  his  letter 
to  Miss  Chalmers  he  explains  his  views 
thus  : — 

'I  have  chosen  this,  my  dear  friend,  after 
mature  deliberation.  The  question  is  not  at 
what  door  of  Fortune's  palace  shall  we  enter 
in,  but  what  door  does  she  open  to  us.  I  was 
not  likely  to  get  anything  to  do.  I  got  this 
without  hanging  on,  or  mortifying  solicita- 
tion; it  is  immediate  bread,  and  though  poor 
in  comparison  to  the  last  eighteen  months  of 
my  existence,  'tis  luxury  in  comparison  of 
all  my  preceding  life.' 

What  appealed  to  him  in  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  open-air  life,  the  feeling  that  he  was 
doing  something,  and,  above  all,  the  freedom 
from  money  distresses. 

The  sunbeam  which  flickered  across  his 
struggle  in  1786  owing  to  the  issue  and  success 
of  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  most  brilliant 
circles  in  Edinburgh  Society,  only  intensified 
the  calamity  which  followed.  The  flowers  of 
Edinburgh  faded  soon.  While  the  Edinburgh 
edition  was  being  prepared  there  was  hardly 
a  house  whose  doors  did  not  gladly  open  to 
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the  prodigy  poet,  but,  as  we  saw,  when  he 
returned  from  his  tour  with  William  Nicol, 
he  found  that  the  wonder  had  lost  much  of 
its  charm.  The  lion  was  not  so  interesting; 
and  besides  there  had  been  stories  afloat 
regarding  the  company  he  had  kept,  and  the 
howffs  and  haunts  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
nights,  after  the  evenings  with  the  Slite  in 
their  drawing-rooms.  He  was,  besides,  dis- 
tracted not  a  little  between  the  scandal  and 
strife  over  Jean  Armour,  and  the  feeling  of 
neglect  which  now — and  quite  naturally — 
haunted  him.  He  turned,  therefore,  to  the 
ridiculous  mock-Romeo-and-Juliet  episode 
with  the  West  Indian  'grass  widow,*  Mrs 
McLehose,  he  figuring  as  'Sylvander,'  while 
this  middle-aged  lady,  whose  husband  was 
still  abroad,  thrilled  to  the  name  of  '  Clarinda.' 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  she  really 
had  any  affection  for  him,  or  felt  only  a 
woman's  romantic  fancy  for  an  intrigue  with 
one  so  widely  spoken  of;  but,  till  she  died, 
she  spoke  of  him  as  though  she  loved  him, 
and  was  anxious  to  meet  him  in  heaven  ! 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Clarinda 
was  really  in  love  with  Burns.  On  his  part, 
however,  it  was  his  body  and  not  his  soul 
that  was  in  love  with  her.  Yet  it  was  over 
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his  parting  with  Clarinda  that  he  wrote  the 
sweetest  of  the  songs  of  love's  farewell, 
through  which  beats  the  cry  of  immortal 
regret : — 

Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fifty  years  after  that,  Clarinda  died,  an  old 
woman,  still  treasuring  in  her  heart  the  bold, 
manly,  passionate  figure  that  haunted  her 
memory. 

After  much  tall  writing  and  talk  between 
them  one  is  glad  to  know  that  he  set  his  face 
towards  his  native  fields,  though  returning 
thither  with  some  bitterness  rankling  in  his 
heart.  Leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of 
the  Clarinda  nonsense-spasm,  he,  in  August, 
1786,  submitted  to  the  rebuke  of  the  Session 
for  an  irregular  marriage  with  Jean  Armour, 
and  settled  down  in  Ellisland.  Thereafter, 
he  became  the  gauger-farmer. 

It  was  a  trying  position  into  which  Burns 
now  got.  He  loved  popularity,  and  he  was 
built  to  command  it;  but  revenue  officers 
were  apt  to  be  as  unpopular  as  the  publicans 
of  old  amongst  the  Jews;  for  they  were  looked 
upon  as  interf ering  with  the  ordinary  comforts 
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of  life,  which,  if  they  were  had  at  all  in  rural 
Scotland  then,  were  usually  contraband.  He 
liked  to  consider  himself  hi  the  two-fold 
light  of  the  man  and  the  poet.  It  was  a  hard 
task  to  combine  with  these  the  farmer  and 
the  gauger.  Said  he,  'The  heart  of  the  man 
and  the  ambition  of  the  poet  are  the  two 
great  considerations  for  which  I  live.'  The 
poet,  however,  was  the  more  constant  hi  his 
appeal  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  until  he  found  that  it  was 
difficult  to  farm  with  earnestness,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  assiduously  about  the  excise 
business.  The  Clydesdale  plough-horse  yoked 
with  Pegasus  hi  the  excise  cart  made  a 
difficult  team  to  drive,  for  an  impassioned 
driver  like  Burns.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Poesy  was  ever  beckoning  him  out  over 
the  riggs  to  freedom  from  the  carking  care  of 
the  day;  and,  even  in  his  darkest  hour,  the 
impulse  of  song  was  nudging  at  his  heart. 

It  is  rather  annoying  to  find  him  cataloguing 
all  the  good  points  of  his  wife  to  the  lady- 
like Miss  Chalmers,  who,  according  to  Camp- 
bell the  poet,  had  herself  refused  the  offer 
of  his  hand. 

In  fact,  Burns  is  an  absolute  problem.  A 
dozen  men  seemed  to  live  within  his  clay. 
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It  has  been  truly  said,  'As  the  mood  fell  on 
him  he  wrote,  now  rollicking  in  humour,  now 
in  deepest  feeling,  to-day  words  which  made 
Dowie's  tavern  roar  with  laughter,  to-morrow 
songs  and  lines  which  made  Mrs  Dunlop's 
eyes  fill  with  tears/  Now  he  will  be  chuckling 
over  the  composition  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and, 
anon,  pensive,  out  under  the  starry  sky, 
while  in  his  heart  is  rising,  like  a  tide,  the 
utterance  of  his  song  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

It  is  shamefully  humbling  to  think  that 
this  man,  whom  the  ages  cannot  afford  to 
forget,  was  considered  satisfactorily  placed 
with  regard  to  position  and  comfort,  when  he 
achieved  a  situation  as  an  Exciseman,  and 
won  the  report  against  his  name  of  'doing 
pretty  well/  after  his  third  year  of  labour. 
It  is  a  remarkable  list  in  which  he  appears  on 
the  Board's  alphabetical  register  of  all  the 
divisions,  officers,  expectants,  etc.,  in  Scotland, 
as  they  stand  at  10th  October,  1789,  with 
their  official  characters.  Entries  like  these 
are  far  too  common  against  others  :  *  drunken 
creature  * — '  will  not  do ' — '  indifferent ' — 
'drinks/  It  is  extremely  humbling  to  come 
across  in  that  list  an  entry  against  Burns' s 
name,  'Never  tried.  A  poet';  and,  later  on, 
'The  poet  does  pretty  well/  It  seemed  quite 
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satisfactory  that  the  greatest  genius  then  in 
these  islands  should  be  the  'pretty  well* 
exciseman,  hunting  down  old  women  for 
their  licences.  If  Pegasus  dragging  a  dray 
is  considered  to  be  doing  'pretty  well,'  then 
it  is  all  right;  but,  oh  !  the  pity  of  it ! 

It  was  quite  evident,  indeed,  that  he  did 
not  like  his  gaugership.  He  writes,  'I  am 
now  a  poor  rascally  gauger,  with  a  salary  of 
£35,  condemned  to  gallop  two  hundred  miles 
every  week  to  inspect  dirty  yards  and  yeasty 
barrels.'  It  was  an  actually  double  life,  in 
which  his  interest  in  the  farm  first  of  all 
became  a  secondary  concern,  and  then  went 
to  the  wall  altogether. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  vexed  for  him,  his 
ambitions  were  so  clear;  yet  men  who 
achieved  nothing  of  note  spoke  frequently  so 
condescendingly  of  him  !  For  instance,  Ram- 
say of  Ochtertyre  tells  how,  one  day,  near 
Closeburn,  he  saw  the  poet  go  quickly  by. 
He  left  a  note  for  him,  and  went  on  and  saw 
'bonnie  Jean.'  He  records  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  'poet's  modest  mansion,  so 
unlike  the  habitation  of  ordinary  rustics.' 
One  sees  the  poet,  in  the  evening,  with  his 
ideals  pathetically  on  the  loosened  rein, 
telling  Ramsay  he  had  got  the  subject  for 
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a  drama,  dealing  with  an  episode  in  the  flight 
of  Robert  Bruce  from  the  Water  of  Cairn. 
It  was  to  be  called  Rob  McQuechan's  Elshin. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  never  written  ! 
Ramsay  says,  'He  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of 
comet  hi  literature,  irregular  in  its  motion, 
which  had  no  proportion  to  the  blaze  of  light 
it  displayed.'  This  unfortunately  shows  that 
a  man  might  sometimes  be  quite  close  up  to 
the  sun,  and  yet  be  divided  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  value  of  that  luminary  compared  with 
the  furnaces  at  the  Carron  Ironworks  ! 

Burns  had  already,  however,  recognised 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  live  the  life  of  a  gauger.  In  the  course 
of  his  excise  work  he  had  to  ride  about  one 
hundred  miles  a  week.  Very  soon,  therefore, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  slight  promotion  to 
remove  into  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  Edinburgh  Burns 
Club  was  discovered  a  document  of  much 
interest,  bearing  upon  the  poet's  departure 
from  Ellisland.  It  is  the  award  of  damages 
to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  for  necessary  repairs 
on  that  occasion.  The  valuators  were  two 
neighbouring  farmers,  one  acting  in  Burns's 
interest,  and  the  other  for  the  landlord.  A 
change  of  proprietorship  had  taken  place,  and 
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Burns,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  bargain — *a 
ruinous  affair'  he  called  it,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  relinquish  his  lease,  but  difficulties 
arose  between  him  and  the  new  laird,  over 
the  value  of  manure,  and  the  state  of  the 
buildings  and  fences.  The  arbiters  fixed 
£1  14s.  as  covering  all  necessary  repairs. 
Regarding  one  item  in  the  award  there  is 
more  than  a  passing  interest,  namely  that  of 
six  shillings  for  the  dwelling-house.  This  was 
the  cost  of  a  little  bit  of  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  poet.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
on  the  panes  of  his  windows,  with  a  diamond, 
verses  and  passing  thoughts,  and  he  sent  a 
man  out  from  Dumfries  to  smash  every  pane 
which  had  such  a  record  on  it.  It  cost  the 
landlord  six  shillings'  worth  of  glass,  but  a 
priceless  set  of  relics  were  thus  snatched  from 
his  property.  It  also  marked  the  broken 
connection  of  a  poet's  life  with  his  land. 

He  became  entirely  gauger.  The  running 
waters,  the  green  fields,  and  communion  with 
Nature  gave  way  to  a  narrow  lane,  and  the 
limited  environment  of  a  petty  country  town. 

That  removal  was  a  step  nearer  to  his 
tragic  destiny.  Dumfries  was  the  last  place 
to  which  a  man  of  Burns' s  tendencies  should 
have  gone,  though  here  he  wrote  sixty  songs 
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for  George  Thomson's  collection  of  Scottish 
Minstrelsy.  His  constitution,  his  conscience, 
and  his  social  position  all  suffered. 

His  removal  to  Dumfries  was  the  exposure 
of  his  extremely  susceptible  nature  to  a 
multiplicity  of  risks,  and  temptations  innumer- 
able, for  that  his  avenues  of  escape  from  self 
in  Dumfries  were  mostly  gutterwards  cannot 
be  denied.  The  complications  which  ensued 
were  countless,  till  Death's  gullie  cut  the 
Gordian  knot.  In  this  town  alcohol  brooded 
over  everything,  entered  in  every  transaction 
between  man  and  man,  and  dominated  the 
habit  and  thought  of  the  people.  The  customs 
of  his  time  and  of  his  situation  are  not,  of 
course,  to  be  measured  by  standards  of 
to-day. 

The  unfortunate  temptations  of  his  environ- 
ment led  him  into  positions  fraught  with 
disaster.  It  culminated  in  the  insult  to  Mrs 
Walter  Riddell,  almost  unpardonable— an 
episode  which  closed  many  doors  that  were 
still  open  to  him,  and  made  his  name  spoken 
of  unpleasantly  everywhere  throughout  the 
district. 

And  yet,  as  we  saw,  he  was  not  idle  in  the 
matter  of  verse,  although  his  work  was 
continually  lyric  in  conception  and  occasional 
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in  execution.  He  wrote  incessantly  for 
Johnson's  Museum  and  Thomson's  Collection, 
his  reward  for  such  a  labour  being  covered  by 
a  ten-pound  note  and  a  paltry  shawl  for  his 
wife.  In  this,  of  course,  he  was  himself  to 
blame.  The  love  of  doing  this  thing  for  his 
country's  sake  was  what  guided  him.  Yet 
he  who  could  deal  so  generously  with  others 
had  always  the  exact  measure  of  the  law 
dealt  out  to  him.  When  his  health  broke, 
his  salary  of  £70  a  year  was  to  be  reduced  to 
half,  but,  through  the  generosity  of  a  fellow- 
officer,  steps  were  taken  which  prevented 
this  painful  experience  being  added  to  his 
already  sore  enough  tragedy.  Yet  in  his 
letter  to  George  Thomson  of  12th  July,  1796, 
we  hear  the  deep  groan  of  humbled  pride. 

His  district  or  beat  at  Dumfries  was  very 
circumscribed,  and  his  soul  fell  into  a  narrow 
and  small  world  with  limited  avenues  of 
exercise.  The  loss  to  Burns  involved  by  this 
change  was  beyond  all  measurement.  He 
sank  into  the  usual  life  of  a  provincial  town 
of  the  period.  He  was  in  contact  all  around 
with  habitual  topers,  and  with  men  who 
encouraged  him  to  sit  in  a  chief  seat  hi  the 
tavern  club,  exercising  his  kingship  in  wit 
and  raillery. 
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Of  course  you  cannot  gauge  this  man  by 
the  rules  and  ordinary  conventions  of  ordinary 
people.  He  was  not  a  thing  that  could  be 
tabulated  in  time-tables.  Further,  he  was 
ageing  early.  He  had  not  only  spent  his 
strength;  but  he  undoubtedly  felt  also  some 
very  natural  disappointment  over  ambitions 
unrealised.  He  bitterly  knew  his  genius,  the 
power  of  it,  the  grace  and  strength  of  it.  It 
was  a  poor  reward  the  world  had  bestowed 
upon  him  in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  tavern 
club  gave  him  some  kind  of  escape  from  the 
shadow  of  his  pain.  The  result  of  this 
attempt  to  flee  from  himself  found  manifesta- 
tion in  that  episode  which  brought  down  upon 
him  the  scrutinising  inspection  of  head- 
quarters. In  1791  he  was  recommended  for 
the  post  of  examiner,  but  it  happened  that 
that  was  a  shadow-time  for  European  politics. 
America,  fifteen  years  earlier,  had  thrown 
off  all  trammels.  France  was  jangling 
together  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity' 
in  disturbing  discord.  Think  what  that 
meant  for  the  pot-house  politicians  of  the 
country,  and  for  that  set  of  *  bodies'  among 
them  who  sat  in  the  tap-rooms  of  Dumfries  ! 

Liberty  appealed  to  Burns  because  the 
strongest  thing  that  entered  his  life  was  the 
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fact  of  humanity.  Hence,  somehow,  in  1792, 
he  is  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
crowning  madness,  which,  taken  along  with 
many  of  his  utterances,  brought  him  almost 
into  touch  with  disaster.  A  French  smuggling 
brig  had  entered  the  Solway.  Soldiers  were 
sent  for,  and  the  brig  was  captured,  Burns 
himself  being  the  first  to  board  her.  Next 
day  she  was  sold;  but  the  poet  bought  four 
of  her  carronades  for  a  few  pounds,  and  was 
said  to  have  sent  them  to  the  French  Assembly 
as  a  present  and  mark  of  *  admiration  and 
sympathy.'  Now  the  real  fact  is  that  much 
of  this  depends  almost  entirely  upon  gossip, 
and  on  Lockhart,  as  its  vehicle.  When  we 
remember  that  the  incident  is  located  in 
February,  1792,  while  yet  on  26th  April  he 
was  promoted  to  Dumfries  First  Division,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  as  it  would  have  inevitably  ensured 
his  instant  dismissal  from  Government  service. 
Yet  he  was  not  at  all  tactful.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  1792  should  be  a  year  of  terrible 
risk  in  Europe.  But  Burns  was  that  very 
year  attracting  attention  to  himself  by  reck- 
less words.  While  the  heart  of  Europe  was 
appalled  over  the  doings  of  the  mob  in  France, 
he  actually  proposed  as  a  toast  at  a  social 
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meeting,  'Here's  the  last  verse  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  last  Book  of  Kings ! '  This  in 
itself  was  enough  to  have  him  reported  against 
in  December,  as  a  person  disaffected  to  the 
Government.  The  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  for  immediate  dismissal;  but 
Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  a  personal  interest 
in  him,  as  having  been  the  individual  who  had 
recommended  him  for  the  post,  objected  to 
the  poet's  being  condemned  unheard.  The 
collector  of  the  district,  therefore,  was  in- 
structed to  look  into  the  matter  and  report. 
This  moved  the  poet  to  one  of  his  most 
poignant  letters  to  Mr  Graham : — 

c  I  could  face  ruin,  for,  at  the  worst,  Death's 
thousand  doors  stand  open;  but  the  tender 
concerns  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  claims 
and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  and  feel 
around  me,  how  they  unnerve  courage  and 
wither  resolution  !  To  your  patronage,  as  a 
man  of  some  genius,  you  have  allowed  me  a 
claim;  and  your  esteem,  as  an  honest  man, 
I  know  is  my  due.  To  these,  sir,  permit  me 
to  appeal;  by  these  may  I  adjure  you  to 
save  me  from  that  misery  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  me,  and  which — with  my  latest 
breath  I  will  say  it — I  have  not  deserved.' 
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A  Surveying-General-Examiner  was  sent 
down  to  examine  and  survey,  generally  and 
particularly.  The  collector  and  the  super- 
visor testified  to  the  poet's  efficiency  and 
character  as  an  officer  of  Excise,  and  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  poet's  absolute 
acquittal.  The  Examiner,  however,  had 
come  with  a  message  which  he  was  to  convey 
to  the  poet,  independently  of  the  inquiry  or 
its  result,  namely,  that  it  was  his  duty  as  an 
officer  of  Excise  'to  act,  not  to  think;  to  be 
silent,  and  obey.'  This  was  not  the  verdict 
of  the  inquiry;  nevertheless,  it  was  left  with 
the  poet  as  a  farewell  message  of  his  superiors, 
and  it  stung  and  wounded  his  spirit  to  the 
inmost  quick.  In  a  letter  written  about  this 
time  to  Erskine  of  Mar,  Burns  says  : — 

'  Accept,  sir,  of  the  silent  throb  of  gratitude, 
for  words  would  but  mock  the  emotions  of 
my  soul.  You  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
my  final  dismission  from  the  Excise.  I  am 
still  in  the  service.  ...  In  my  defence  to 
their  accusations  I  said  .  .  .  that  it  would  be 
insanity  to  sacrifice  our  Constitution  to  an  un- 
tried visionary  theory.  ...  In  the  poet  I  have 
avowed  manly  and  independent  sentiments, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  in  the  man  ! ' 
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He  felt  this  to  be  a  censure  in  spirit,  but 
in  fact  he  was  not  censured.  His  supervisor 
wrote  denying  this  publicly,  and  the  Register 
of  Censures,  at  Somerset  House,  from  1789 
to  1797,  of  the  Scottish  Excise  Board,  has  no 
record  of  such  a  thing,  nor  even  of  the  mildest 
form  of  rebuke  having  been  administered  to 
him.  The  talk  over  these  matters,  therefore, 
in  his  biographies,  is  nonsense.  He  was, 
however,  on  the  verge  of  risk;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  Graham  of  Fintry,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  ruined.  The  inquiry 
brought  out  the  fact  that  he  was  much 
appreciated  by  his  superiors  in  office,  and 
that  he  did  his  work  humanely,  though  faith- 
fully and  without  fear. 

The  fact  is  that  there  never  was  a  more 
ridiculous  instance  of  stupidity  spreading 
scandal  than  the  suggestion  of  Burns's  dis- 
affection to  his  country  in  this  matter  of  guns 
from  the  smuggling  vessel  which  he  captured 
hi  February,  1792.  The  purchase  of  ordnance 
was  the  result  of  the  natural  desire  of  his 
romantic  mind  to  possess  something  like  a 
trophy  commemorative  of  his  daring  act.  We 
were  not,  then,  at  war  with  France.  Indeed, 
Pitt,  in  that  very  month,  said,  'There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when, 
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from  the  situation  of  Europe,  they  might 
expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we  may  at 
the  present  time.'  An  instance  of  political 
short-sight  on  his  part  somewhat  remarkable  ! 

In  July,  1793,  the  poet  took  a  trip  into 
Galloway  with  Syme,  his  friend  and  brother 
officer.  It  was  during  this  trip  that  the 
immortal  national  anthem,  Scots  wha  hoe,  was 
either  written  or  thought  of.  The  narrative 
of  Syme  is  most  impressive.  We  see  the  poet 
sitting  on  horseback  on  a  Galloway  moor, 
cloaked  and  gloomy,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  brooding  over 
the  deathless  song  of  immortal  victory.  The 
poet's  own  account  is,  of  course,  slightly 
different,  though  probably  the  truth  lies  in  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

In  December  of  the  next  year  he  acted  as 
temporary  supervisor,  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  the  full  appointment  very  soon. 
As  he  wrote  to  Mrs  Dunlop, — 'My  political 
sins  seem  to  be  forgiven  me.' 

It  was  now  that  he  sent  out  into  the  world 
that  very  human  utterance  A  Man's  a  Man 
for  a"  that. 

That  year  and  the  following  his  health  was 
visibly  declining.  He  had  become  more 
careless.  Death  touched  him  while  returning 
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home  from  the  Globe  Tavern,  and  the  chill  of 
the  contact  never  left  him.  Sorrow,  bitter- 
ness, and  disgrace  seemed  to  have  crowded 
up  close  upon  him  towards  the  finish. 

In  October,  1795,  he  was  an  invalid  con- 
fined to  his  house.  His  salary  dropped  to 
15s.  per  week,  but  a  brother  officer  who  took 
his  work  declined  to  benefit  to  that  extent, 
which,  by  regulation  of  Excise,  was  his 
right,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  poet. 

Burns  knew  what  he  had  done,  but  he 
knew  also  the  value  of  his  life's  work,  which 
was  a  real  and  abiding  thing,  free  from  the 
actings  and  limitations  and  errors  of  the 
perishable  part  of  him.  It  had  been  a  dark 
time.  No  sadder  picture  could  be  in  any 
man's  biography  than  that  of  Scotland's 
greatest  genius,  standing  on  the  shadow-side 
of  the  street  of  Dumfries,  unrecognised  by 
those  who  had  once  been  proud  to  have  him 
at  their  table, — standing  there  alone,  while 
they  passed  into  the  Dumfries  Assembly. 
One  can  never  forget  the  manliness  of  Mac- 
Culloch  of  Ardwell,  when  he  leapt  off  his 
horse  and  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  despised 
poet,  who  summed  up  the  essence  of  his 
tragedy  when  he  told  him, — 

Werna'  ma  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
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The  heart  that  had  been  wondrous  light 
and  wondrous  gay  was  indeed  near  breaking. 
At  Brow,  on  the  Solway,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  for  sea-bathing,  his  rheumatic  fever 
became  worse.  As  Mrs  Riddell  writes  of  her 
last  interview  with  him  : — 

4  His  anxiety  for  his  family  seemed  to  hang 
heavy  on  him,  and  the  more,  perhaps,  from 
the  reflection  that  he  had  not  done  them  all 
the  justice  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  do. 
Passing  from  this  subject,  he  showed  great 
concern  about  the  care  of  his  literary  fame, 
and  particularly  the  publication  of  his  post- 
humous works.  He  said  he  was  well  aware 
that  his  death  would  create  some  noise,  and 
that  every  scrap  of  his  writing  would  be 
reviewed  against  him  to  the  injury  of  his 
future  reputation;  that  his  letters  and  verses, 
written  with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom, 
and  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  have 
buried  in  oblivion,  would  be  handed  about  by 
idle  vanity  or  malevolence  when  no  dread 
of  his  resentment  would  restrain  them,  or 
prevent  the  censures  of  shrill-tongued  malice, 
or  the  insidious  sarcasm  of  envy,  from  pouring 
forth  all  their  venom  to  blast  his  fame.  He 
lamented  that  he  had  written  many  epigrams 
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on  persons  against  whom  he  entertained  no 
enmity,  and  whose  characters  he  would  be 
sorry  to  wound;  and  many  indifferent  poetical 
pieces  which  he  feared  would  now,  with  all 
their  imperfections  on  their  head,  be  thrust 
upon  the  world.  On  this  account  he  deeply 
regretted  having  deferred  to  put  his  papers  in 
a  state  of  arrangement,  as  he  was  now  in- 
capable of  the  exertion.  .  .  .  The  conversa- 
tion was  kept  up  with  great  evenness  and 
animation  on  his  side.  I  had  seldom  seen 
his  mind  clearer  or  more  collected.  There 
was  frequently  a  considerable  degree  of 
vivacity  in  his  sallies,  and  they  would  probably 
have  had  a  greater  share,  had  not  the  concern 
and  dejection  I  could  not  disguise  damped 
the  spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  not 
unwilling  to  indulge.  .  .  .  We  parted 
about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  (the  5th  July,  1796),  the  next  day 
I  saw  him  again,  and  we  parted  to  meet 
no  more  1 ' 

He  was  dying  with  his  face  to  the  foe ! 

On  18th  July,  1796,  he  returned  to  Dumfries 
to  die.  Jessie  Lewars,  the  sister  of  a  fellow- 
exciseman,  attended  him  and  won  out  of  his 
gratitude  the  distinction  of  having  that 
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exquisite  song  written  to  her, — Oh!  wert 
thou  in  the  cauld  blast  ? 

It  was  a  dingy  place  to  die  in.  The  house 
in  Dumfries,  in  the  narrow  lane,  with  the 
little  windows,  must  have  been  very  gloomy 
to  the  poet's  eyes  as  he  lay  half -conscious 
waiting  for  the  end.  I  can  picture  him  often, 
in  those  days  that  were  so  tragic,  standing 
with  his  brow  against  the  little  dark  window 
pane,  looking  forth  on  his  dull  environment, 
eating  out  his  sad  heart.  On  21st  July,  1796, 
one  of  the  thousand  gates  of  death  opened 
wide  for  a  moment,  and  the  poet's  soul  ran 
in,  glad  to  lose  the  noise,  and  littleness,  and 
the  sorrow  that  it  had  known. 

When  he  was  dying  he  had  hanging  over 
him  the  fear  of  jail  for  the  price  of  his 
Volunteer's  uniform  !  It  was  then  that  his 
pride  broke  down,  and  he  sent  for  £5  to 
Thomson.  It  was  a  very  piteous  cry. 

'Do,  for  God's  sake,  send  me  that  sum,  and 
that  by  return  of  post.  Forgive  this  earnest- 
ness, but  the  horrors  of  jail  have  made  me  half- 
distracted.  I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously, 
for,  upon  returning  health,  I  hereby  promise 
to  furnish  you  with  five  pounds'  worth  of  the 
neatest  song-genius  you  have  seen.' 

B.  F 
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And  with  that  shadow  upon  him  he  departed, 
death  being  the  friend  who  opened  the  door 
of  escape  that  his  soul  might  walk  in  wider 
ways,  free  from  the  dogging  weakness  of  his 
mortal  clay. 

He  was  followed  to  his  death-bed  by  the 
spirit  of  scandal,  which  scattered  with  both 
hands  stories  of  wretched  sinfulness.  That 
these  were  not  without  some  foundation  is 
the  saddest  confession  that  can  be  made  by 
any  man  who  is  constrained  to  admire 
genius  hampered  by  bondage  to  degrading 
habits  and  haunted  by  over-persuasive  vice. 
Yet  that  they  were  frequently  the  grossest 
exaggerations  is  only  the  clear  and  straight 
fact.  His  industry  shows  that  he  was  not 
abandoned  to  idle  habits,  for  within  eight 
years  he  contributed  to  Johnson's  Scots 
Musical  Museum  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
songs,  original  and  vamped,  and  to  George 
Thomson's  Collection  sixty-four.  He  was  a 
strong  man  of  genius,  who  scorned  the  little 
conventionalities  that  walked  about  Dumfries 
on  tiptoe,  with  their  eyebrows  raised  at  every 
little  bit  of  tattle  whispered  over  teacups 
or  secret  brandy-sippings  in  back  parlours. 

And  then  men  followed  the  customary  mad- 
ness, and  gave  the  dead  dust  perhaps  the 
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biggest  funeral  which  Dumfries  had  ever 
seen,  with  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
lining  the  streets,  and  everybody  strutting 
at  it,  the  mean  conventionalities  that  called 
themselves  men  and  women  there,  bragging 
as  loudly  now,  as  before  they  had  whispered 
their  slanders  about  him  in  their  little  alleys. 
And  to-day,  if  their  souls  are  anywhere  at 
all,  trying  to  get  near  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  that  spirit  of  splendid  genius  and  of 
sorrow  that  called  himself  'Burns'  when  he 
moved  through  their  neglect  and  scorn  long 
ago! 

Findlater,  who  was  Burns' s  supervisor, 
said  quite  plainly  that  no  officer  was  more 
regular  in  his  duties  than  Burns;  while 
Mitchell,  the  collector,  whose  character  has 
never  been  impugned,  treated  him  as  his 
friend. 

Mr  A.  B.  Todd,  the  journalist,  says  that 
his  father  often  met  Burns  at  markets,  fairs, 
and  similar  gatherings,  and  never  saw  him 
intoxicated. 

As  a  politician  Burns  had  his  prejudices. 
He,  of  course,  did  not  approve  ot  the  Union, 
and  his  intense  nationalism  made  him  resent 
the  tagging  on  of  Scotland  to  the  skirts  of 
England,  till  her  individuality  was  lost, 
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Writing  in  1790  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  from  Ellisland, 
he  says  : — '  What  are  all  the  boasted  advan- 
tages which  my  country  reaps  from  the 
Union?  They  cannot  counterbalance  the 
annihilation  of  her  independence,  and  even 
her  very  name.'  In  the  last  clause  he  is 
referring  to  the  habit  which  was  quite  univer- 
sal at  the  time,  and  still  lurks  about  our  own, 
of  using  *  England*  for  *  Britain.'  His  patriot- 
ism squirmed  under  the  common  usage  of 
'English*  Ambassador,  the  Commons  of 
'England,'  and  similar  erroneous  and  unhis- 
torical  phraseology. 

Burns,  like  Allan  Ramsay,  was  also  in- 
tensely Jacobite  in  sentiment.  He  loved, 
we  know,  to  consider  that  his  own  family, 
however  lowly,  had  suffered  for  the  Stewart 
kings.  His  feeling  is  fully  expressed  in  the 
lines : — 

Here's  to  the  flower  I  love  best, — 
The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw. 

Further,  his  frank  estimate  of  humanity, 
and  his  passionate  love  of  liberty,  gave  ready 
and  immediate  response  to  the  appeal  which 
was  made  to  all  the  world  by  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  France.  That  movement  stirred 
his  cry, — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  I 
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and  prompted  him  to  many  an  utterance 
which  was  not  perhaps  an  advertisement  of 
his  prudence.  Yet,  when  1793  saw  Britain 
in  close  grips  with  France,  and  volunteers 
sprang  forward  for  defence  of  our  shores, 
Burns  himself  shouldered  a  musket  with  as 
hearty  an  enthusiasm  as  any.  It  is,  of  course, 
one  thing  to  criticise  one's  own  household, 
but  quite  another  to  allow  an  outsider  to  do 
so.  Till  his  death  he  remained  a  citizen 
soldier,  whose  motto  was, — 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat? 
Then  let  the  rogue  beware,  sir. 


CHAPTER  V 

PHILOSOPHY   AND   LIFE 

FROM  the  spring  of  1785  to  the  autumn  of 
1786  was  a  time  when  Burns' s  imaginative 
product  ran  out  of  his  heart  as  a  stream  out 
of  a  mountain  well,  and  all  the  work  was  of 
power  and  value.  In  this  period,  just  before 
the  Satires,  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Davie, 
which  embodies  a  philosophy  of  life  that 
guided  him  through  all  his  years,  although 
in  the  closing  times,  after  he  had  tasted  the 
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bitter  dregs  of  the  cup  of  fame,  it  took  a 
more  active  form  of  political  statement.  He 
teaches  here  the  duty  of  contentment  with 
the  humblest  lot,  the  majesty,  width,  and 
wonder  even  of  the  common  uncertainties 
of  life,  and  the  value  of  a  soul  above  all 
price. 

His  opening  picture  brings  a  living  winter's 
day  right  in  to  our  fireside.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  closing  lines  of  the  stanza 
just  strike,  as  with  open  hand,  on  the  secret, 
even  to-day,  of  the  irritation  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich — that  is  to  say,  not  so  much 
the  grudge  of  possession,  as  the  irritating 
assumption  that  the  stature  of  the  soul  is 
measured  by  the  mass  of  the  bank 
account. 

While  winds  frae  aff  Ben  Lomond  blaw, 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw. 

And  hing  us  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time, 
And  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme, 

In  namely  westlin'  jingle. 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folks'  gift, 
That  live  sae  bien  an*  snug. 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less, 

Their  roomy  fireside; 
But  hanker  and  canker, 
To  see  their  cursed  pride. 
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He  sums  it  up  concisely  : — 

It's  no  hi  titles  nor  in  rank; 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest; 
It's  no  in  making  muckle  mair; 
It's  no  in  books;    it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  ha'e  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest. 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 

Could  make  us  happy  lang, 
The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye, 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

Scotland    has    always    had    its    peasantry 
with  very  strong  opinions  hi  regard  to  then* 
own   merits,   and   as  to  the  value  of  their 
labour  as  an  asset  of  the  laird,   and  their 
right  to  protest  against  the  incessant  struggle 
and  conflict  with  adverse  circumstances  to 
V  which  they  seem  to  be  doomed.     In  Burns 
himself  this  very  frequently  comes  out.     He 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  reverence  in- 
jt  tellect,  could  not  keep  from  growling  at  the 
^1  sight  of  the  obsequious  attention  paid  to  many 
'     who  were  without  brains;  and,notunfrequently, 
when  he  returned  from  the  luxury  and  ease  of 
some  of  the  homes  of  the  ranting  lairds  of  the 
vicinity,  he  resented  his  own  toilsome  lot. 
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A  philosophic  view  of  the  relations  between 
classes  and  masses,  capital  and  labour,  is 
wise  if  it  inculcate  human  sympathy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  patience,  free  from  suspicion, 
on  the  other. 

In  his  Twa  Dogs  we  find  a  philosophy 
which,  combined  with  the  Epistle  to  Davie, 
gives  us  a  large  part  of  Burns' s  views  on 
life.  As  a  bit  of  practical  wisdom  expressed 
in  parable  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eclipse. 
The  dog  which  represents  the  upper  classes  is  a 
broad-minded  creature,  a  true  gentleman  : — 

At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stand  as  glad  to  see  him, 
An'  smelt  at  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  other  is  a  ploughman's  collie.  Having 
sported  about,  and  hunted  on  the  hill-side 
till  they  are  weary,  they  lie  down  to  have 
a  chat.  Naturally  they  speak  about  what 
is  nearest  to  them  in  their  lives.  The  rich 
man's  dog  wonders  how  the  poor  people  in 
the  cottages  live. 

I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  of  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have; 
An',  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw, 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

In  his  reply  the  ploughman's  dog  gives  a 
series  of  pictures,  every  stroke  of  which  is 
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complete  in  itself.  One  can  see  the  man 
with  the  mud  on  him,  toiling  in  the  rain, 
through  these  lines  : — 

Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they're  fash't  enough  : 

A  cotter,  howkin'  in  a  sheugh, 

Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke, 

Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like, 

HimseP,  a  wife  he  thus  sustains, 

A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 

An'  nought  but  his  han'-darg  to  keep 

Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

The  wretched  struggle  over  the  scraping 
together  of  the  rent  is  spoken  of,  with  the 
unsympathetic  treatment  which  they  must 
frequently  endure. 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash; 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear, 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear; 
While  they  maun  stan'  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  I 

The  ploughman's  collie,  however,  sees  much 
recompense  even  in  the  ordinary  struggling 
existence  of  his  home.  He  has  known  con- 
tented firesides  with  happy  hearts  at  them, 
from  which  sorrow  is  easily  lifted.  The 
different  seasons,  with  their  rejoicing  and 
celebrations,  bring  lightsome  change  with 
them.  He  cannot  even  forbear  to  express 
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respectfully  his  opinion  of  the  self-denial  of 
the  rich  man, — 

Wha,  aiblins,  thrang  a-parliamentin', 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin'— 

But  here  he  is  scornfully  interrupted  by  the 
other,  who  knows  what  is  behind  the  scenes. 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 

For  Britain's  guid  ! — guid  faith,  I  doubt  it  I 

Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 

An'  saying  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him; 

At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 

Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading; 

Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft, 

To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft, 

To  make  a  tour,  an'  tak  a  whirl, 

To  learn  bon  ton  an*  see  the  worF. 

But  the  picture  of  the  idle  rich,  weary  with- 
out work,  is  itself  a  strong  plea  for  pity 
with  the  occupant  of  the  cottage,  when  he 
considers — 

Their  days  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless  : 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  and  restless. 

We  find  the  correlative  statement  of  the 
case  in  the  Epistle  to  Davie  : — 

To  lye  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e'en, 
When  banes  are  craz'd,  an  bluid  is  thin, 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress; 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest; 
E'en  then  sometimes  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  truest  happiness. 
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The  honest  heart  that's  free  fae  a* 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  fortune  kick  the  ba', 
Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile, 
An'  mind  still,  you'll  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma'; 
Nae  mair  then  we'll  care  then, 
Nae  farther  can  we  fa'. 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  an'  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 

Wi'  never-ceasing  toil; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 

As  hardly  worth  their  while? 
Alas  !    how  oft  in  haughty  mood, 

God's  creatures  they  oppress  1 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that's  good, 
They  riot  in  excess  I 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 

Of  either  heaven  or  hell  I 
Esteeming  and  deeming 
It  a'  an  idle  tale ! 

In  his  familiar  epistles  he  continues  this 
vein,  combining  practical  wisdom,  knowledge 
of  men,  and  gentle  humour,  all  set  in  an 
atmosphere  of  scintillating  genius.  There  is 
nothing  ephemeral.  In  these  qualities  his 
epistles  are  unique.  This  period  includes 
particularly  all  the  best-known,  and,  indeed, 
immortal  poems  he  wrote,  with  the  exception 
of  Tarn  o'  Shanier.  In  one  of  them,  The 
Vision,  his  dream,  which  had  become  more 
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than  a  dream,  which  was  to  pass  through 
the  phase  of  being  not  only  an  ambition 
but  a  living  fact,  appeals  to  the  reverent 
attention  of  every  reader.  There  is  an 
uplifting  pathos  in  it  which  is  unforget- 
table. It  is  vividly  picturesque  and  arrest- 
ing. 

The  weary  day  is  ended.  He  is  in  his 
wretched  shelter  full  of  smothering  smoke, 
failure  looking  him  in  the  face.  Again  he 
opens  his  story,  as  he  loves  to  do,  with 
touches  of  Nature  description. 

The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day, 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play, 
An'  hungered  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin'-tree 

The  lee-lang  day  has  tired  me; 

And  whan  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek, 
That  filled,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek, 

That  cauld  clay  biggin'; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin'. 
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All  in  this  mottle,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mused  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime, 

An'  done  naething, 
But  stringin'  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  been  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  had  led  a  market, 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

My  cash-account : 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit, 

Is  a'  th'  amount. 

But  lo,  in  his  direst  moment  of  deep  despond, 
he  is  not  forgotten.  As  he  reflects, — 

The  string  the  snick  did  draw; 
And,  jee  !    the  door  gaed  to  the  wa'. 

And  then  the  Muse  of  Scotland,  local  to  his 
own  territory  of  Coila,  enters,  her  garment 
symbolic  of  the  land  she  loved.  Each  line 
is  an  epigram  of  description. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost; 
There,  mountains  to  the  sky  were  tost : 
Here,  tumbling  billows  marked  the  coast 
With  surging  foam. 

She  comforts  him.  Life  has  more  than 
money,  and  more  than  human  praise.  There 
is  the  song  of  simple  things,  of  Nature's 
beauty  and  the  life  of  lowly  truth  and  noble 
dignity,  which  cash  can  never  cover. 
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To  give  my  counsel  all  in  one—- 
Thy tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  Man, 

With  soul  erect; 
And  trust,  the  Universal  Plan 

Will  all  protect. 

She  crowns  her  bard  with  a  wreath  of  holly, 
the  deep  green  leaves  unfading,  that  even, in 
death  do  not  lose  their  hue,  and  the  berries 
blood-red  in  their  intensity,  fit  symbols  of 
eternity  and  suffering, — more  prophetic,  more 
touching,  and  more  true  than  the  poet  knew. 
It  showed  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  beginning 
to  know  himself,  his  own  value,  and  the 
worth  of  his  own  work. 

Of  this  same  period  is  his  immortal  Hallow- 
e'en. From  having  been  a  festival  of  ancient 
deities,  whose  names  passed  into  oblivion, 
crusted  over  with  the  obliterating  moss  of 
superstition,  the  eve  of  31st  October  has 
been  christened  into  All  Hallows  or  The  Eve 
of  All  Saints.  There  was  much  in  this  observ- 
ance which  refused  to  budge  even  at  the 
command  of  the  Holy  Church;  and  many 
a  spell  and  bit  of  rustic  magic  made  the 
night  memorable  for  the  peasant  life.  Especi- 
ally popular  were  the  freits  whereby  the 
matrimonial  future  was  probed,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  burning  of  nuts,  the  sowing 
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of  hemp-seed,  the  winnowing  of  nothing, 
eating  the  apple  at  the  glass,  and  other  quaint 
questionings  of  rustic  destiny. 

It  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  paint- 
ing a  Scotch  interior,  with  a  variety  of 
characteristic  humour  at  the  fireside,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  beyond  the  simple  walls 
the  fairy  territory  is  lying  in  the  silver  haze 
of  moonlight. 

Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Cassilis  Downans  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta'en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams; 
There,  up  the  Cove,  to  stray  and  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  an'  streams 
To  sport  that  night. 

Of  this  Burns  had  an  expert  knowledge, 
secured  at  first-hand.  He  had  not  only 
Mayne's  poem  to  suggest  incident,  but  he 
had  carried  in  his  memory,  stores  of  super- 
stitious tales  and  ballads  treasured  from  his 
earliest  days,  caught  from  the  lips  of  an  old 
servant  of  his  mother.  He  says  :  '  She  had, 
I  suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  country 
of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts, 
fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spunkies, 
kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths, 
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apparitions,  cantraips,  enchanted  towers, 
giants,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This 
cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  Poesy;  but  had 
so  strong  an  effect  on  my  imagination,  that 
to  this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  some- 
times keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  suspicious 
places ;  and  though  nobody  can  be  more 
sceptical  in  these  matters  than  I,  yet  it  often 
takes  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  shake  off 
these  idle  terrors.1  He  pulls  them  all  out 
now  from  the  Wallet  of  Remembrance. 

The  personal  descriptions  are  unforgettable. 
The  picture  of  Grannie's  indignation  when 
wee  Jenny  wishes  to  fall  in  with  the  rest  and 
eat  her  apple  at  the  glass,  to  see  if  her 
future  husband  will  appear  to  her,  is  most 
living  : — 

She  fruTt  her  pipe  with  sic  a  lunt, 
In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin', 

She  notic't  na,  an  aizle  brunt 
Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  through  that  night. 

Jamie  Fleck  also,  who  defied  superstition, 
goes  out  to  sow  his  hemp-seed  hi  the  lone 
furrows,  and  meets  the  answer  to  his 
defiance  by  falling  almost  in  a  fit,  frightened 
to  death  by  the  grunt  of  the  pig  in  the 
dark. 
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He  whistl'd  up  Lord  Lenox'  March, 

To  keep  his  courage  cheery; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie  : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout, 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  come  rinnin  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration  : 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  McCraw, 

Or  crouchie  Merran  Humphie, 
Till  stop  !    she  trotted  thro'  them  a'; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  grunaphie 
Asteer  that  night ! 

Exquisitely  the  poet  throws  upon  the 
page  a  burn  that  runs  through  the  verse, 
dropping  its  liquid  music  from  line  to 
line,  as  surely  nowhere  else  in  human 
writing. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays, 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimpl't; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't; 
Whyles  glittered  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin',  dancin'  dazzle; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel, 
Unseen  that  night. 
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One  finds  the  same  observant  eye,  and 
musical  picture-power  in  the  Humble  Petition 
of  the  Bruar  Water. 

Here  foaming  down  the  skelvy  rocks 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin; 
There  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 

Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn. 

Hallowe'en  displays  most  strikingly  his 
pictorial  imagination  and  his  onomatopoetic 
vocabulary  power.  Thus  one  not  only  sees 
the  picture  but  hears  the  plunge  and  the 
tyater  splashing  : — 

Amang  the  brackens,  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  an'  the  moon, 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon; 
Poor  Lizzie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool; 

Near  lav'rock-height  she  jumpit, 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night. 

His  eye  could  not  look  upon  Nature  in  any 
of  her  moods  without  kindling.  It  was  not 
a  photographic  reproduction  which  he  gave 
but  true  pictorial  art,  successful  not  by 
accumulation  of  mere  details,  yet  the  whole 
illuminates  every  part,  and  makes  the  effect 
stand  out  in  fullness  of  truth.  The  poet  saw 
and  wrote  as  a  familiar  and  affectionate 
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friend.      Thus    the    whole    landscape    grows 
together,  in  these  lines  : — 

The  sober  lav'rock,  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire; 
The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child, 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir; 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear, 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow; 
The  robin  pensive  autumn  cheer, 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

This  too  a  covert  shall  ensure, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure, 

Low  in  her  grassy  form  : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs; 
Or  find  a  shelt'ring  safe  retreat 

From  prone-descending  showers. 

The  poet's  bent  was  lyrical.  He  had  the 
gift  of  concise  utterance,  of  lightning-flash 
vision.  Some  of  his  brief  lines  and  phrases, 
sometimes  even  his  words,  are  as  epigrammatic 
as  sentences  of  Tacitus.  The  paraphrasing  of 
them  would  run  into  a  paragraph.  Certain  of 
his  friends  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
try  his  hand  upon  the  drama,  but  while  he 
could,  in  a  line  or  a  flashing  word,  bring  a 
landscape  or  a  character  before  us,  he  had 
not  the  patience  nor  the  inclination  for  sus- 
tained and  laborious  composition.  He  is 
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masterly  in  incidental  phases,  but  for  con- 
tinuous narrative  he  had  little  inclination. 
Yet  he  has  left  one  tale,  supreme  in  interest, 
for  vivid  portraiture,  wide-eyed  and  keen 
observation,  with  appreciation  of  the  ghostly 
and  laughable,  quite  apart. 

We  saw  how  in  most  cases  the  genius  of 
Burns  utilised  forms  and  models  which 
already  existed  and  which  were  lying  waiting 
for  use.  He  had  no  such  models,  however, 
in  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  that  masterpiece  of  the 
humorous,  weird,  and  awful.  Captain  Grose, 
the  antiquary,  had  come  across  the  poet's 
track  when  he  was  moving  about  Ayrshire, 
preparing  for  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  and 
was  asked  by  the  poet  to  include  in  his  book 
a  picture  of  Alloway  Kirk,  which  brooded 
over  the  place  of  Burns' s  birth,  *  regarding 
which/  wrote  he,  'many  witch  stories  I  have.  , 
heard.'  Grose  agreed  to  do  this,  on  condition 
that  Burns  would  write  a  ghost  story  to 
accompany  the  engraving.  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
was  the  result. 

It  was  looked  upon  by  Scott  and  Lockhart 
as  a  masterpiece,  and  in  this  Burns  himself 
agreed  with  them.  He  said  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Dunlop  of  date  llth  April,  1791:  'I 
look  on  Tarn  o'  Shanter  to  be  my  standard 
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performance  in  the  poetic  line.'  Carlyle  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  it  is  true,  set  The  Jolly 
Beggars  above  it.  Carlyle' s  detraction  of 
Tarn  o*  Shanter  in  his  essay  on  Burns  is  the 
weak  spot  of  that  magnificent  bit  of  writing, 
and  probably  owes  its  existence  there  to  his 
dislike  of  Scott,  which  made  him  inclined  to 
differ  from  him.  The  poem  is  certainly  much 
more  than  a  piece  of  *  sparkling  rhetoric'  as 
Carlyle  called  it.  It  is  a  brilliant  jeu  d' esprit, 
vividly  conceived  and  vividly  executed,  dis- 
playing just  such  transitions  as  should  exist 
in  the  relations  between  a  spirit-world  of 
goblins  and  the  world  of  our  daily  life.  The 
poem  was  one  day's  creation.  His  wife  heard 
him  crooning  to  himself,  and  she  left  him, 
to  play  amongst  the  broom  with  her  children, 
from  which,  presently,  she  witnessed  his 
transports  of  enthusiasm,  and  heard  him 
loudly  reciting  some  of  the  well-known  lines 
of  the  poem. 

In  it  the  grim  and  grotesque  are  excel- 
lently depicted.  The  mind  is  carried  along 
with  a  living  rush  of  impetuous  imagina- 
tion, and  only  wakes  breathlessly  out  of 
its  trance  when  the  poor  mare  Maggie  has 
managed  to  cross  the  bridge  at  the  cost  of 
her  tail. 
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Tarn  lives.  After  the  stories  with  which 
his  soul  has  already  been  prepared  for  the 
terrible  and  awful  by  Soutar  Johnnie's  fire- 
side, he  has  to  pass 

the  ford, 

Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Where  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane; 
And  thro*  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Where  Mungo's  mither  hanged  herseP. 

The  poet  has  a  sly  hit,  undoubtedly,  at  his 
old  friends  The  Unco  Guid,  who  look  upon 
music  with  horror,  when  he  shows  the  ghastly 
crew  of  witches,  in  their  wild  dance,  being 
piped  to  within  the  holy  walls  by  Satan 
himself;  while,  on  the  holy  table,  in  mockery 
of  the  symbols  of  sacred  rites,  were  laid 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristened  bairns; 
A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape — 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks  wi'  blude  red-rusted; 
Five  scymitars  wi'  murder  crusted; 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled, 
A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft — 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 
Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  awefu*, 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 
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It  was  not  at  all  without  purpose  that  this 
poet,  who  was  to  strike  down  the  outstretched 
arm  of  narrow  dogma  from  the  way  of  life, 
set  there,  amongst  the  infernal  curios, — 

Twa  span-lang  wee,  unchristened  bairns. 

They  are  there  as  if  in  protest  against  the 
horrible  superstition  of  the  homelessness  of 
the  unbaptized,  accepted  by  many  as  a 
religious  dogma.  There  is  a  sermon  here 
with  power  of  plashing  tears,  found  even 
amid  the  laughter  of  this  man's  mockery. 
And  the  protest  speaks  against  the  barring 
into  Limbo  of  those  to  whom  Christ  opened 
wide  the  door  of  His  love.  That  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  daring  things  he  ever  touched; 
and  most  daringly,  yet  with  a  tear,  did  he 
stretch  his  hand  forward  to  it,  rebuking  the 
unchristliness  of  the  so-called  Christians,  who, 
by  their  faithless  faith,  gave  the  lie  to  the 
dictum  of  Him  who  said  of  old,  tenderly, 
'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

It  is  not,  of  course,  sane  criticism  which 
beholds  in  every  line  a  poet  writes  a  dogmatic 
statement  or  a  text;  yet  the  thought  which, 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  continually  beats 
about  the  heart  of  Burns,  comes  frequently 
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into  all  his  teaching;  and  in  a  connection 
like  this  he  cannot  keep  himself  from  making 
his  statement  and  recording  his  protest. 

The  little  babes  who  died  before  their 
innocent  eyes  were  opened  on  the  world's 
hate,  the  snow-pure  souls  on  whom  the  hot 
blasts  of  sin  had  never  blown,  these,  because 
they  had  not  been  sprinkled  by  the  Church 
that  had  in  a  large  measure  forgot  Christ  and 
how  He  had  blessed  the  little  ones,  were  in 
the  popular  superstition,  uncontradicted  by 
the  Church,  lost — lost  for  evermore — doomed 
never  to  see  the  face  of  Him  who  looked  for 
them  eternally,  feeling  heaven's  glory  dark 
because  the  children  came  not;  and  the 
mother's  hearts  were  broken  for  the  sorrow 
of  the  unbaptized. , 

Burns' s 

Twa  span-lang  wee  unchristened  bairns, 

laid  on  the  altar  of  Kirk-Alloway  during  the 
Devil's  Dance,  stirred  the  thought  of  those 
who  loved  their  kind  to  a  wiser  and  more 
loving  humanness  of  faith  in  the  mercy  that 
waits  behind  the  Veil. 

The  poem  remains  a  memento  of  his  genius, 
which  moved  as  with  lightning  speed, — his 
one  venture  into  the  realm  of  consecutive 
story,  so  clear,  quick,  and  varied,  that  it 
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fills  us  with  regret  to  think  that  it  remained 
unique  amongst  his  utterances. 

Sometimes  the  Muse  leapt  high  as  Nannie  her- 
self, and  she  gave  us  a  dance  of  fancy  and  droll- 
ery in  his  famous  cantata,  The  Jolly  Beggars, 
which  was  omitted  by  Currie  from  his  edition. 
Cromek  hesitated  over  it,  as  well  as  over  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer.  Rebuked,  however,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  put  the  former  into  his  edition, 
but  refused  the  latter,  because  of  its  "  open  and 
daring  profanity,  "and  the  frequent  and  familiar 
introduction  of  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity. 

The  Jolly  Beggars  was  written  at  Mossgiel. 
It  is  quite  original,  and  great,  as  a  gallery 
of  blackguard  portraits.  The  night  is  keen 
and  cold,  outside;  within,  by  a  roaring  fire, 
humanity  undisguised  is  celebrating. 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird, 
Or  wavering  like  the  bauckie-bird, 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast; 
When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte, 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest; 
Ae  night,  at  e'en,  a  merry  core 

O'  randie,  gangrel  bodies, 
In  Poosie  Nansie's  held  the  splore, 
.  To  drink  their  orra  duddies  : 
Wi'  quaffing  and  laughing, 

They  ranted  and  they  sang; 
Wi'  jumping  and  thumping, 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 

G 
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The  outcasts,  warm  in  the  glowing  kitchen, 
do  not  think  of  the  chill  homelessness  which 
to-morrow  will  bring  them,  with  a  struggle, 
head  forward,  against  the  drift  and  storm 
across  the  moor.  To-night  is  theirs,  to-morrow 
will  be  dealt  with  when  it  comes.  Burns  said 
he  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
blackguards.  This  is  wonderfully  true  of 
others  besides  the  poet.  In  fact,  so  has  every 
man  who  is  interested  in  humanity  in  the 
raw.  The  pictures  are  living  things,  roaring 
out  their  defiant  choruses  in  the  face  of 
Church,  convention,  and  law. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  wise  when  he  warned 
the  Scotch  to  beware,  when  looking  too 
closely  at  the  world  of  *  Scotch  drink,' 
Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners,  lest 
they  looked  past  the  real  Burns.  It  was  he 
who  gave  the  hint,  taken  up  in  Henley's 
work,  of  the  Burns  world  being  often  *  harsh, 
sordid,  and  repulsive,'  an  estimate  which  is 
largely  true,  when  we  look  at  the  world  out 
of  the  windows  of  To-day,  and  from  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  Yet,  he  found  in  The 
Jolly  Beggars,  which  drew  the  veil  from  the 
catacombs  of  the  world,  *a  superb  poetic 
success.'  Arnold  was  at  the  same  time 
intensely  conscious  of  the  *  profound  and 
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passionate  melancholy,'  the  infinite  pathos,' 
the  *  benignity,'  the  *  archness  and  wit,'  and, 
above  all,  the  'flawless  manner*  of  the  poet's 
best. 

Burns's  commonest  descriptive  vision,  in 
fact  one  of  his  chief  interests,  is  centred  on 
women.  One  sees,  for  example,  in  this 
cantata,  how  masterly  his  pictures  of  the 
viragoes  become.  In  Tarn  o9  Shanter,  also, 
the  description  of  Tarn's  wife  and  the  Soutar's 
better  half,  with  the  most  various  pictures  of 
the  witches  in  their  revels  in  the  holy  place, 
receive  the  larger  part  of  his  artistic  interest. 
Even  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  one  feels 
this  also  to  be  true.  The  larger  mass  of  his 
work,  in  fact,  primarily  deals  with  the  praise 
of  woman,  displaying  an  interest  more  object- 
tive  than  otherwise.  Bodily  beauty  is  what 
appeals  to  him;  and  love  is  expressed  in 
kissing  and  caresses.  Very  few  of  his  better- 
known  songs  are  so  fine  as  the  earlier  ones 
like  Mary  Morison,  where  the  body  of  the 
beloved  is  not  touched  even  by  the  fingers  of 
imagination.  In  his  later  poems  man  becomes 
merely  secondary,  and  one  misses  the  character- 
painting  of  Hallowe'en. 

His  work  at  this  period  represented  a 
perfect  combination  of  laughter,  fancy,  and 
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pathos.  He  sees  also,  however,  ahead  of 
him  the  unanswerable  question,  the  query  of 
life's  destiny.  The  shadow  behind  him,  and 
the  shadow  brooding  over  the  horizon,  are 
tiever  far  from  his  contemplative  heart. 
Thus  in  his  Address  to  a  Mouse,  he  muses : — 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee; 
But  och !    I  backward  cast  my  ee 

On  prospects  drear; 
And  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  and  fear. 

The  strong  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  be 
above  'carking  care' — a  dream  that  only 
came  to  reality  with  him  when  he  stepped 
over  the  last  boundary-line  into  the  vast 
infinite.  In  his  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend 
you  find  it. 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

Many  lines  in  this  poem  have  become  parts 
of  proverbial  wisdom;  for  example  : — 

Ye'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad, 
And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
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He  pleads  in  it  for  the  true  heart,  faithful  in 
affection  and  friendship,  whose  fidelity,  indeed, 
may  be  as  valuable  as  gold. 

A  man  may  tak*  a  neebor's  parti 
Yet  nae  ha'e  cash  to  spare  him. 

While  he  pleads  for  frankness  and  friendship, 
he  also  at  the  same  time  warns, — 

But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel* 
Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 

I  think  the  man  who  wrote  these  two 
stanzas  could  never  be  marked  down  as  an 
irreligious  person  : — 

The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 
To  haud  the  wretch  in  order; 

But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip 
Let  that  aye  be  your  border : 

Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause- 
Debar  a'  side  pretences; 

And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 
Uncaring  consequences. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  creature; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  e'en  the  rigid  feature  : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended; 
An  atheist  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended. 
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In  regard  to  this,  as  in  regard  to  many  other 
things  in  his  life, — 

Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 
And  downa  be  disputed. 

In  regard  to  his  use  of  English  forms,  no 
greater  example,  more  convincing  in  its 
result,  can  be  seen  than  in  his  poem  A  Winter 
Night,  the  first  part  of  which  is  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  contains  the  exquisite  lines, 
full  of  pathos  : — 

I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war, 
And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattle 

Beneath  a  scaur. 

Hk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e? 

He  then  passes  on  to  a  bit  of  English  bombast. 
It  is  almost  a  joy  when  he  drops  out  of  the 
gusty  wind  of  this  part  of  the  poem  into  the 
closing  verse : — 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw, 
And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 
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But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind — 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 

His  charitableness  comes  even  into  his 
sarcasm  in  the  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid, 
when,  after  scathing  the  mean  gossip  of 
those  who  use  religion  as  something  for  their 
neighbours  to  simmer  in,  he  pleads, — 

Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

The  whole  lesson  of  the  truest  religion  is  in 
these  lines. 

We  see  often  in  his  verse  that  a  powerful 
sense  of  the  inexorable  on-march  of  Fate 
was  his;  but  yet,  behind  the  tragedy  of  human 
weakness,  he  was  assured  of  the  hint  of  some 
great  Mystery  of  Pity.  Like  Wordsworth, 
Burns  has  been  truly  said  to  assuage  human 
sorrow,  to  reconcile  principles  at  variance 
with  one  another  in  human  life,  and  to  fortify 
the  poor  struggling  children  of  falling  and 
fallen  humanity.  As  John  Morley  expressed 
it :  '  All  art  or  poetry  that  has  the  effect  of 
breathing  into  men's  hearts,  even  if  it  be 
only  for  a  space,  these  moods  of  settled  peace 
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and  strength,  confirming  their  judgment  and 
their  will  for  good,  is  great  art  and  noble 
poetry,  and  the  creation  of  it  will  always 
hold  a  sovereign  title  to  the  reverence  and 
gratitude  of  mankind/  It  may  be  truly 
claimed  for  the  art  and  poetry  of  Burns  that 
it  comes  well  within  this  category.  The 
poets  were  always  considered  to  be  teachers. 
'Even  the  poets  of  Greece,'  said  Bossuet, 
'who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people, 
instructed  rather  than  diverted.  The  most 
renowned  of  heroes  looked  on  Homer  as  a 
master-poet  who  taught  him  how  to  reign 
well.  This  great  poet  taught  no  less  how  to 
obey  well,  and  how  to  be  a  good  citizen.' 

It  is  not  the  least  wonderful  fact  in  regard 
to  Robert  Burns,  how  deeply  tragic  a  warning 
is  the  man,  and  what  a  majestic  inspiration  is 
the  poet.  Wordsworth  truly  says  : — 

Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  man 
His  power  survives; 

yet  he  also  justly  whispers  : — 

Be  admonished  by  his  grave 
And  think  and  fear. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  influence  of 
Burns' s  poetic  personality  is  to  be  found  in 
that  body  of  religious  verse  which  has  so 
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influenced  the  life  of  Scottish  faith,  the 
Scripture  Paraphrases,  used,  along  with  the 
Metrical  Psalms,  with  almost  the  reverence 
of  ritual,  in  the  Scottish  Kirk.  The  Transla- 
tions and  Paraphrases  of  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture  constitute  a  most  interesting  body 
of  writings.  Up  till  1861,  in  Scotland,  hymns 
were  anathema;  and  in  most  parishes  nothing 
was  permitted  except  the  Metrical  Psalms,  in 
the  version  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 
work  of  Francis  Rous,  a  Puritan  soldier  in 
Cromwell's  army.  The  Continental  Protestant 
Churches  had  shown  that  something  fresh 
could  be  achieved  by  including  hi  their  Psalm 
Book  various  versions  of  parts  of  Scripture 
along  with  miscellaneous  pieces  of  praise. 
In  the  year  1741  the  idea  of  having  this  done 
for  Scottish  worship  was  revived,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed,  with  the  result 
that  a  volume  of  forty-five  of  these  composi- 
tions was  issued  for  consideration  of  the 
Presbyteries.  In  1781  another  book  of  sixty- 
seven  was  provisionally  published,  for  the 
minister  to  'use  in  public  worship,  where  he 
finds  it  for  edification.' 

It  is  said  that  a  manuscript  volume  con- 
taining certain  of  these  Paraphrases,  with 
alterations  and  suggestions  in  three  different 
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handwritings,  was  submitted  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Burns  in  lithographed  facsimile,  and 
that  one  of  the  three  hands,  which  has  been 
described  as  'masculine  and  massive,'  was 
identified  by  him  as  that  of  his  father  the 
poet. 

The  manuscript  stirred  up  great  interest,  but 
the  statement  depended  on  an  article  in  the 
Dumfries  Courier  and  Herald,  in  which  were 
printed  certain  newspaper  cuttings  from  a 
scrap-book  without  dates.  It  was  alleged 
that,  when  the  Paraphrase  Book  was  shown 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Begg,  whose  first  charge  had 
been  in  Dumfries,  he  said,  *I  should  know 
that  very  remarkable  handwriting.  The  last 
time  I  saw  it  before  was  in  the  "big  ha'  Bible" 
of  Jean  Armour,  the  wife  of  Robert  Burns.1 

Undoubtedly  the  strong  bold  hand  had 
made  some  notable  improvements  on  the 
verses.  For  example,  the  twenty-sixth  Para- 
phrase opens  with  these  lines  : — 

Oh  ye  that  thirst  approach  the  spring 
Of  ever-flowing  bliss. 

The  redactor  at  once  lifted  this  into  poetry 
by  his  alteration  : — 

Ho  !    ye  that  thirst  approach  the  spring 
Where  riving  waters  flow. 
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Several  other  changes,  every  one  of  which 
was  for  the  better,  also  appeared. 

The  first  undated  cutting  was  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  article  in  The  Witness,  while  the 
second  contained  an  extract  from  The  Free 
Church  Magazine. 

It  is  well  to  look  into  this  matter,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  too  hasty  conclusion  in 
the  case.  In  1845,  a  movement  in  the  Free 
Church  had  for  its  purpose  a  revision  of  those 
sacred  poems.  The  debates  which  took 
place  over  the  topic  expressed  some  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  with  certain  parts  which 
were  still  in  use  in  worship.  The  only  result 
of  the  movement  was  a  series  of  articles  in 
The  Free  Church  Magazine  for  1847.  These 
were  apparently  written  to  show  that  the 
Paraphrases  were  not  suitable  for  public 
worship;  and  the  objective  of  the  attack 
ranged  mostly  round  the  Reverend  William 
Cameron,  minister  of  Kirknewton,  and  the 
Reverend  John  Logan,  who  has  been  minister 
of  Leith.  Cameron  had  written  Paraphrases 
fourteen  and  seventeen,  and  also  made 
additional  alterations  on  other  compositions 
included  in  the  volume;  while  Logan  had  a 
very  large  share  in  the  work.  Both  of  these 
were  heavily  bombarded  as  being  pitiable 
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poets,  without  lustre  or  genius  of  any  kind. 
The  most  important  of  these  articles  is  one 
in  which  it  is  stated, — 'Our  chief  reason  for 
supplementing,  to  some  extent,  our  late 
article  arises  from  this,  that,  in  consequence 
of  it,  a  gentleman  has  kindly  sent  us  a  very 
precious  and  curious  volume,  which  appears 
to  be  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  poems 
proposed  for  admission  among  the  Para- 
phrases, prepared  for  the  use  of  the  convener 
of  the  committee,  Mr  James  Brown.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  containing 
those  compositions  which  had  obtained  the 
general  approbation  of  the  committee  on 
1st  May,  1778,  and  the  second  composed  of 
hymns  which  had  been  sent  in  by  members 
of  the  committee,  and  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  considered.  The  first  part  contains  the 
old  Paraphrases,  with  a  number  of  transla- 
tions suggested  for  the  first  time.  The  second 
is  altogether  new,  and  includes  many  of  the 
twenty-two  that  were  ultimately  adopted. 
Our  volume  exhibits  the  alterations  which 
were  made,  by  various  hands,  on  the  old 
Scriptural  songs  and  the  suggested  Para- 
phrases, and  did  we  feel  it  tending  to  any 
practical  use,  we  might  give  a  curious  account 
of  the  process  of  transmutation  so  far.  We 
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have  been  astonished  to  find  that  not  a  few 
of  the  alterations  adopted  in  the  new  Para- 
phrases are  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Burns, 
and  are  written  in  our  volume  by  his  own 
hand.  None  more  willingly  acknowledges 
the  power  of  his  genius  than  we;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  his  poems 
had  been  subjected  to  a  process  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  awaited  those  of  poor  Michael 
Bruce.  .  .  .  The  announcement  will  fall 
rather  strangely  upon  the  ears  of  the  people 
of  Scotland,  that  for  several  of  the  verses 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  singing,  they 
are  indebted  to  the  author  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
Our  volume,  above  referred  to,  shows  that 
many  corrections  were  suggested  by  Burns, 
of  which  not  a  few  were  adopted.  There  are 
alterations  in  several  other  hands  and  refer- 
ences throughout  to  two  similar  volumes — 
one  of  them  Logan's  and  the  other 
Cameron's — to  which,  of  course,  we  have  no 
access.' 

The  tone  of  this  article  in  relation  to 
Burns  reflects  the  narrow-viewed  attitude 
which  even  at  that  period  Churchmen  held 
towards  him.  It  was  apparently  argued  that, 
because  it  was  possible  that  the  medium  of 
praise  in  the  sanctuary  had  been  touched  by 
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the  hand  of  a  man  whom  the  writer  evidently 
estimated  at  a  very  light  value,  these  verses 
should  not  be  sung  by  worshipping  people  ! 
What  a  pity  the  poet's  dust  could  not  have 
answered  the  creature  ! 

The  cavil  at  once  raised  a  dust-storm. 
Established  Church  people,  through  news- 
papers and  magazines,  ran  full  tilt  at  the 
Free  Church  writers,  and  both  Moderates  and 
Evangelicals  left,  in  the  discussion,  sad  enough 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  rancour  and  hate  which 
dominated  their  relationships  at  this  period. 
The  question  was  actually  brought  up  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  manuscript  volume  became 
the  centre  of  intense  interest.  Principal  Lee, 
David  Laing,  Hugh  Miller,  Robert  Chambers, 
and  others  brought  their  critical  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  question.  David  Laing 
especially,  whose  opinion  in  the  matter,  based 
on  his  unparalleled  experience,  may  be  taken 
to  be  conclusive,  produced  specimens  of  the 
handwriting  both  of  Burns  and  of  Logan, 
and  at  a  later  meeting,  all  agreed,  some  of 
them,  like  Mr  Chambers,  against  their  treasured 
hope,  that  the  alterations  were  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Logan  and  of  Blair.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  script  of  Burns  and  of 
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Logan  was  especially  striking,  and  absolutely 
convincing. 

One  grudges  the  loss  of  Burns' s  quickening 
touch  upon  that  book  of  the  praise  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  which  clings  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  Psalms,  as  it  lingers 
still  in  the  place  of  holy  worship. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RELIGION 

DEAN  STANLEY  described  Burns  as  'a  wise 
religious  teacher,'  a  statement  which  the  late 
Principal  Rainy  at  once  took  up  and  con- 
tested on  the  following  lines  : — 

'We  object  to  Robert  Burns  as  a  religious 
teacher,  because  he  does  not  take  his  ground 
as  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
one  who  desired  to  follow  Him.  We  are  not 
judging  whether,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  he 
became  such.  Neither  are  we  standing  on 
any  question  of  more  or  less  orthodoxy. 
Neither  are  we  questioning  the  beauty  of  the 
admiring  tribute  which  he  paid  to  Christian 
doctrine  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 
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Neither  are  we  blind  to  the  force  and  pathos 
of  the  Advice  to  a  Young  Friend,  admirable 
as  far  as  it  goes.    But  I  repeat,  he  does  not 
take   his   ground   and   speak   his   rede   as   a 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  as  one  who 
desired  to  follow  Him;   as  I  suppose,  because 
he  was  not  prepared  to  take  that  responsibility, 
and  was  too  honest  a  man  to  go  further  in 
that    matter    than    his    actual    convictions 
warranted.      This    does    not    require    us    to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  anything 
good  or  true  that  is  in  Robert  Burns.    But 
it  is  one  reason  for  refusing  to  recognise  him 
as  "a  wise  religious  teacher."     Further,  we 
see  that  when  Robert  Burns  broke  with  the 
ancient  habit  or  tradition  of  Scottish  piety, 
whether  that  was  his  own  fault  or  the  fault 
of  the  Church,  or  of  both,  that  breach  brought 
with  it  a  deplorable  consequence.     He  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  pour  out  exquisite 
strains  of  occasional  devotion;    but  while  he 
scourged   that   which   he   saw   around   him, 
savouring,   as  he  judged,   of  hypocrisy  and 
religious  hollowness,  where  is  the  indication 
of  his  finding  out  a  conception  of  faith  in 
Christ  or  love  to  Christ,  distinct  from  that 
which  he  condemned  and  denounced?    The 
blame  for  that  we  lay,  in  the  most  precise  and 
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stringent  manner,  on  Scottish  Moderate 
ministers.  They  did  their  best  to  ruin  Burns, 
and  we  abhor  them  for  it — wretched  men, 
that  called  themselves  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  had  not  the  heart  to  preach  Him.' 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  too  sweeping 
in  its  conclusion.  Because  a  man  does  not 
categorically  declare  his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  that  belief  is  formulated  in  existing  dog- 
matic statements  of  theological  authority, 
it  does  not  mean  that  he  abhors  that  belief. 
Nor  even  though  he  withhold  himself  from 
explicitly  uttering  that  confession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  does  it  preclude  him  from 
being  a  c  religious  teacher.'  A  man  may  have 
enormous  influence  as  a  religious  teacher 
and  yet  never  have  made  a  formal  statement 
of  Christianity,  nor  signed  a  Christian  creed. 
There  are  other  tests  of  a  man's  religion.  We 
do  not  expect  perfection,  even  when  a  man 
has  declared  his  faith,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Every  human  creature  has  to  try  hard  to 
square 

His  hirplin'  practice  and  his  creed. 

And  when  a  soul  is  compounded  of  flaming 
passions  and  giant  emotions,  held  on  the 
leash  of  a  weak  human  will,  the  measure  of 
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a  man's  faithfulness  to  the  better  side  of  his 
nature  is  not  to  be  gauged  from  the  depth  of 
his  fall,  but  the  height  to  which  he  rises,  the 
bravely  invincible  reclaiming  of  every  foot, 
by  steep  ways  of  pain  and  shame.  A  man's 
teaching,  out  of  shamed  and  repentant  self- 
knowledge,  may  thus  be  the  very  wisest  and 
deepest.  No  soul  ever  taught  so  overmaster- 
ingly  the  piteousness  of  hell  as  one  that  has 
awakened  within  it  and  fought  his  way  out 
again.  Socrates  was  a  wise  religious  teacher; 
so  was  Marcus  Aurelius;  so  was  Confucius; 
so  was  Robert  Burns.  He  was  no  more 
immaculate  than  David  was,  or  Abelard,  or 
Augustine;  but,  no  matter  how  he  slipped, 
he  knew  what  it  meant  for  ruin  and  for 
sorrow,  and  he  warned  others.  He  knew  how 
the  wreckage  of  his  own  life  should  mark 
the  shoals  and  skerries,  and  he  pointed  the 
lesson  of  it.  Further,  he  did  not  pay  *a 
tribute  to  Christian  doctrine'  in  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  but  rather  to  the  faithful 
life  of  the  unforgotten  father,  which  had  made 
the  clay  cottage  holy  as  the  greatest  cathedral. 
At  the  same  time  the  teaching  of  that  poem 
is  most  pathetically  and  deeply  religious  and 
Christian.  To  narrow  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  neither  logical  nor  justifiable.  Not 
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every  one  that  sayeth  *  Lord  !  Lord  ! '   comes 
into  the  measure  of  Christ. 

Burns  had  to  decide  what  religion  meant. 
And  he  was  unfortunately  confronted  by  a 
narrow  and  self-righteous  set,  who  were 
enslaved  to  doctrine  and  dogma  rather  than 
to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life  with 
charity  and  humanity  of  spirit,  part  and 
parcel  of  a  system  of  petty  tyrannies  and 
mean  oppressions,  the  exercise  of  which  made 
for  exile  from  the  fold,  because  of  the  spiritual 
conceit  and  sectarian  humbug  which  created 
such  characters  as  'Holy  Willie'  and  the 
'Unco  Guid,'  with  their  superior  airs  of 
religious  security,  from  which  they  looked 
down  on  all  besides.  This  was  what  claimed 
to  be  religion,  and  what,  in  some  quarters, 
was  acknowledged  as  being  such;  but  Burns 
thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  true  manli- 
ness, with  humaneness  of  heart  and  thought, 
without  the  pretentiousness  of  purblind 
religiosity,  must  be  more  like  the  real  thing. 

Religion  as  a  whole  did  not  soothe  him, 
did  not  give  him  comfort;  yet  it  was  not  in 
mockery  that  the  dying  man  asked  Mrs 
Dunlop,  'Well,  madam,  have  you  any  com- 
mands for  the  other  world?'  He  lived  close 
to  it.  He  often  heard  the  power  of  its  beating 
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on  his  heart,  like  the  sound  of  the  waves  on 
a  crag.  But  he  had  no  patience  with  the 
dry-stone  dykes  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
piety  of  his  day  built  like  a  sheep-boundary 
along  the  Mount  of  Vision.  He  was  a  Scottish 
Prometheus  who  had  stolen  divine  fire,  yet, 
chained  to  his  rock,  with  the  vulture  tearing 
at  his  vitals,  he  told  in  wondrous  words  the 
vision  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  solitude  of 
his  anguished  vigil. 

Then,  again,  Scottish  character  is  notoriously 
reticent  in  the  matter  of  religion;  and  most 
naturally  would  a  mind  like  Burns' s  shrink 
from  a  declaration  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
especially  in  his  own  period,  whose  thought 
was  tinctured  so  strongly  with  Deism.  A  man 
of  very  human  passions  may  be  a  very  efficient 
'door-keeper  in  the  houseof  the  Lord,' who  may 
not  have  signed  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  yet 
may  have  in  his  heart,  as  a  quickening  spiritual 
power,  that  love  of  truth  and  mercy  and  that 
scorn  of  pretence  and  hypocrisy  which  bespeak 
the  true  principles  of  the  most  sacred  faith. 

All  hail  Religion,  maid  divine; 
Pardon  a  muse  sae  mean  as  mine, 
Who,  in  her  rough  imperfect  line 

Thus  dares  to  name  thee. 
To  stigmatise  false  friends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 
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A  man  could  not  have  grown  up  in  such 
a  home  as  Burns' s  father's  without  having 
the  very  breath  of  truest  Christian  religion 
falling  around  all  his  life  and  thought.  Alas, 
the  fact  that  a  man  falls  into  sin  does  not 
de-christianise  him !  The  chief  of  sinners 
has  become  even  the  chief  of  saints — not 
often,  it  is  true;  but  very  frequently  the 
piteous  cry  of  a  poor  sinning  man,  who  knows 
the  source  and  secret  of  his  sorrow,  has  been 
a  most  effective  sermon  for  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages. 

Not  by  dogma  did  Burns  teach.  His 
apostles  were  Tenderness  that  touched  and 
helped  the  broken  heart,  and  Satire  that 
withered  the  puffed-up  saint  who  claimed 
the  full  breadth  of  the  highway,  and  the 
whole  harvest  of  life's  field.  These  did  the 
very  best  of  work  on  behalf  of  true  religion 
and  lowly  Christian  practice,  and  the  Church 
herself  has  reason  to  be  glad  for  them  to-day. 

Amongst  the  pertnesses  of  Henley,  born  of 
his  inevitable  ignorance  of  what  a  Scottish 
peasant  is,  is  the  statement  that  the  Scottish 
peasant  was  'a  creature  of  the  Kirk.  The 
noblest  ambition  of  Knox  was  an  active 
influence  in  the  Kirk,  and  the  parish  school 
enabled  the  Kirk  to  provide  its  creatures 
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with  such  teaching  as  it  deemed  desirable.' 
These  statements  are  rather  truth  with  its 
jacket  sleeves  turned  outside  in,  than  truth 
undisguised.  The  Scottish  peasant  knew  what 
he  owed  to  the  Kirk,  namely,  gratitude  for 
the  right  to  possess  his  soul,  secured  through 
the  Reformation  of  John  Knox  and  the 
educational  system  so  precious  to  his  heart. 
The  teaching  provided  by  these  reared  hardy 
men,  though  it  was  sometimes  strong  food. 
It  made  the  Scottish  peasant  not  afraid  of 
the  face  of  King  or  Bishop,  or  even  of  death 
itself  when  his  faith,  his  liberty  of  conscience, 
or  his  country  were  imperilled  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  one  and  the  pride  of  the  other. 
Of  course,  even  in  Burns's  day,  the  abyss 
between  the  rich  man  and  the  commoner  was 
not  broken  by  gradation  of  classes;  and  the 
peasant  was  bound  to  become  either  a  serf, 
or  a  rebel  against  authority.  If  he  had 
brains  and  anything  like  characteristic  individ- 
uality, he  became  the  latter;  a  fact  which 
explained  much  of  Burns's  attitude  towards 
the  Kirk,  and  those  whose  souls  were  measured 
by  the  length  of  their  prejudice,  or  the 
avoirdupois  of  their  bank  account.  The 
Kirk,  however,  had  a  hunger  for  power,  and 
in  Burns's  time,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
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had  undoubtedly  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  development  in  narrowness  and 
tyranny;  yet  this  was  the  fault  of  the  men 
of  the  time  who  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
Kirk,  rather  than  of  the  Kirk  itself.  The 
Scottish  peasantry,  emerging  from  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were 
as  babes  in  consequence  of  the  spiritual  sub- 
jection which  they  had  lived  under.  The 
Kirk  had  to  be  to  them  as  a  kind  of  nursing 
mother.  They  were  infants  in  mind  and 
faith;  and  the  Kirk  had  not  only  to  teach 
them  what  to  believe,  but  to  teach  them 
what  to  do.  The  result  was  that,  inevitably, 
the  Kirk  kept  the  life  of  the  people  in  her 
hands,  and  was  ready  to  denounce  fearlessly, 
and  to  punish  severely,  any  sin  in  the  parish, 
no  matter  by  whom  committed. 

Of  course,  in  all  things  connected  with  his 
dealings  with  the  Kirk,  Burns  was  not  free 
from  blame.  In  consequence  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Elizabeth  Paton,  he  was  brought 
into  direct  antagonism  and  conflict  with 
ecclesiastical  authority  as  represented  by  the 
Kirk-Session;  and  one  must  remember  that 
the  minister  of  his  parish  only  did  his  duty 
when  he  rebuked  the  poet.  Burns' s  character 
suffered,  unfortunately,  only  from  himself. 
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He  was  impugned  most  of  all  by  his  own 
conduct.  One  sometimes  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  he  is  defending  himself  against  him- 
self, or  whether  he  really  does  not  quite  see 
for  the  moment  wherein  he  has  gone  wrong. 
The  probability,  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  is  that  he  is  laughing  loudly  lest 
the  world  see  the  agony  he  feels,  with  the 
tooth  of  remorse  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

Everybody  who  knows  what  the  peasant 
life  is  anywhere,  must  know  also  what  the 
peasant  outlook  with  regard  to  morality  is. 
Two  things  must  be  remembered  hi  that 
respect,  namely,  that  there  is  a  sex  brag 
among  ploughmen  and  rural  people,  a  pride 
in  the  strength  of  animalism;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  sexual  relations  are  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  unmorality  rather  than 
immorality;  although  we  must  also  remember 
that  Burns  was  not  to  be  considered  as  quite 
on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  peasant. 
His  home-training  and  his  intellectual  powers 
lifted  him  out  of  that.  Unfortunately,  the 
minister,  *  Daddy  Auld,'  represented  the  ultra- 
rigorous  sect,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
inclined  to  attribute  much  virtue  to  the  long 
face  and  the  external  appearance  rather  than 
to  the  matter  of  the  heart,  awarding  less 
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value  to  conduct  than  to  belief.  The  'New 
Licht'  ministers  welcomed  the  quarrel  of 
this  quick-witted,  keen-tongued  poet  with 
their  'Auld  Licht'  neighbours.  Burns,  as  we 
saw,  had  soon,  also,  besides  the  provocation 
of  his  own  moral  inquisition,  the  call  of  his 
friend  and  landlord,  Gavin  Hamilton,  who 
was  being  pursued  vindictively  because  of 
some  trifling  irregularities.  Then,  as  a  result 
of  this  strife,  the  poet's  eyes  were  directed 
with  keenest  scrutiny  into  the  methods  and 
conduct  of  those  who,  by  accident  or  by 
apparent  right,  were  occupying  positions  from 
which  they  became  judges  and  often  perse- 
cutors of  their  fellow-men. 

While  Burns  was  at  Mossgiel,  under  the 
lairdship  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  there  broke  out, 
in  a  most  unoriginal  way,  a  quarrel  on 
original  sin,  between  Dr  MacGill  and  the 
rigidly  orthodox  led  on  by  *  Daddy  Auld, ' 
who  had  publicly  rebuked  Burns.  A  year's 
dry  tussle  ensued,  the  enlightened  section  of 
the  community  siding  with  Dr  MacGill,  while 
the  mob  were  on  the  side  of  his  accusers. 
MacGill  was  defended  by  Mr  Robert  Aiken, 
a  lawyer  in  Ayr,  whose  warm  friendship  had 
been  secured  for  Burns  through  Gavin 
Hamilton.  MacGill  and  his  party  are  the 
B.  H 
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'New  Lichts'  of  Burns's  Satires.  The  'Auld 
Lichts,'  or  the  people  who  thought  they  were 
the  chosen  and  elect  supporters  of  those,  were 
the  kind  of  men  whom  any  random  missile 
of  satire,  flung  out  in  the  dark  at  a  venture, 
was  bound  to  hit.  It  needed  just  the  eye  of 
genius  to  discern  what  shadow  to  deepen, 
and  what  lights  to  heighten,  and  then  the 
terrible  caricature,  deathless  in  its  pungently 
merciless  scrutineering  was  handed  over  to 
the  world,  which  at  once  recognised  the 
likeness.  How  the  objects  of  the  character 
sketch  must  have  breathlessly  looked  upon 
the  picture  of  themselves,  and  seen  that,  even 
as  they  had  judged  others,  the  parish  was 
able  now  to  judge  them,  all  the  world  being 
jury.  Just  then  also,  to  Iheir  further  dis- 
comfiture, a  quarrel  took  place  among  the 
saints  themselves,  two  of  the  rigid  Severitans 
having  a  controversy  about  the  boundaries 
of  their  parishes,  and  fighting  the  question 
with  much  personal  invective  and  recrimina- 
tion in  presence  of  a  populace  as  much  amused 
as  horrified  by  the  passionate  rancour  of  the 
pastors.  Burns  was  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
result  was  the  Two,  Herds  and  The  Holy 
Tuilzie.  This  satire  stuck  hi  the  popular 
memory,  and  marked  Burns  out  as  the  maker 
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of  pointed  verse,  full  of  laughter  at  the  huge 
idiosyncrasies  of  little  men.  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer  next  came  into  the  field,  and  made 
the  elders  go  over  their  ancient  artillery, 
anxiously,  to  see  whether  there  were  not 
weapons  anywhere  within  their  reach  for  the 
crushing  of  the  poet's  spirit. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  ecclesiastical 
contact  that  he  was,  ere  long,  involved  in  a 
bitter  and  incessant  warfare  with  the  mediaeval 
shadows  of  ultra-Calvinism  which  laid  upon 
the  people  the  bondage  of  a  rigid  predestin- 
arianism,  the  terrible  result  of  which  in  par- 
ochial religion  was  that  it  became  a  common- 
place hi  the  matter  of  conduct  that  it  did 
not  matter  what  you  did,  so  long  as  you 
believed  certain  hard  and  fast  tenets,  dealing 
with  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  future  of 
the  human  soul.  This  could  only  inevitably 
lead  to  the  observation  of  grave  discrepancies 
between  creed  and  conduct;  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  greatest  hypocrisies,  veiled  in  the 
cloak  of  religiousness,  that  yet,  with  searching 
eye  of  judgment,  sat  testing  the  conduct  of 
better  men. 

The  landmarks  of  this  campaign  were  the 
Epistle  to  the  Unco  Guid,  the  Holy  Fair,  the 
Epistle  to  MacMath,  and  Holy  Willie's  Prayer. 
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The  influence  of  these  masterpieces  of  wither- 
ing sarcasm,  upon  which  played  the  light  of 
as  weird  a  humour  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  simply  overmastering  in  the  interests 
of  human  kindness,  and  frightened  the  hulk- 
ing thing  which  was  at  the  back  of  Scottish 
faith,  with  its  threatening  hate,  out  of  the 
sunny  paths  of  human  experience.  It  could 
not  bear  to  face  Burns' s  invective.  It  shrank 
from  the  highway  into  narrow  and  remote 
places. 

Alongside  of  that,  one  must  set  the  influence 
of  his  song-craft,  touching  every  phase  of 
human  activity,  hope,  and  passion.  No  man 
ever  sang  so  much  and  sang  so  well;  and  the 
living  melody  of  his  singing  sweetened  the 
music  of  life  so  that  it  could  not  ever  again 
give  room  for  the  harsh  discords  to  which 
its  heart  had  beat  its  measures. 

We  must  not  take  him,  of  course,  as  having 
been  continually  opposed  to  the  Church*  He 
once  actually  defended  Calvinism.  His  war 
was  against  'false  friends'  of  faith.  His 
whole  sympathy  with  universal  things  was 
his  religion.  An  upward  struggle  towards 
unity  with  the  great  immeasurable  One,  who 
is  in  all  and  through  all,  was  the  real  life  of 
his  deepest  soul. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  even  amongst  those  who 
sign  creeds  would  I  look  most  of  all  if  I  were 
hunting  for  the  true  believer.  Probably, 
rather,  is  such  an  one  to  be  found  where  men 
are  living  so  intensely  the  life  of  earnest 
kindliness  and  love  that  they  have  no  time 
to  search  for  written  or  printed  faiths.  He 
knew  the  secret  of  religion,  and  of  the  Bible 
religion,  as  a  courage-giving,  hope-bestowing 
thing. 

Ask  yourself,  as  he  asked,  when  he  looked 
upon  his  father's  face,  and  saw  that  brave 
heart  toiling  in  honest  poverty,  struggling  in 
unwearying  hope,  to  win  a  living  from  the 
windy  leas,  what  was  it  that  made  and  kept 
our  Scottish  sires  free  from  despair,  amid 
their  bareness  and  their  want,  under  the 
oppression  of  the  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
the  hunger  of  wife  and  children,  and  that 
intellectual  yearning  which  always  dis- 
tinguished the  Scottish  peasant,  making  us 
certain  to  find  in  the  poorest  hovel  at  least 
the  fragments  of  a  book  or  two,  besides  the 
great  glowing  pages  of  the  Eternal  Book  of 
God?  What  lifted  and  upheld  those  half- 
naked  men  of  the  glens  and  fields,  in  their 
lowly  shelters,  under  the  dripping  thatch,  hi 
huts  whose  wind-pierced  walls  were  but  a 
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poor  bield  against  want  and  weather?  What 
took  them,  as  by  the  grip  of  a  giant  hand, 
out  of  the  mere  level  of  squalid  serfdom, 
except  the  fact  that  they  had  within  them 
the  strong  grip  of  true  faith  in  the  Unseen, 
the  All-beholding?  The  squalor  of  their 
environment,  the  hunger  of  their  aching 
bodies,  the  bareness  of  the  clay  floor  of  their 
humble  homes,  could  not  take  from  them  the 
blood-bought  right  of  brotherhood  with 
Christ;  they  could  look  past  mean  oppres- 
sions of  dying  men,  *  as  beholding  Him  who  is 
invisible.' 

This  was  a  precious  inheritance.  Men 
treasure  a  blade  which  has  fought  the  fight 
for  liberty.  The  encrusted  stains  of  blood 
that  was  shed  for  freedom  shine  with  a  sacred 
glow  on  the  old  sword  under  the  thatch.  So 
the  blood  of  the  freedom  of  Christ  on  the 
heart  of  a  peasant  gives  him  that  manhood- 
franchise  which  an  earl's  coronet  could  not 
bestow,  and  of  which  neither  poverty  nor 
want  can  ever  deprive  him.  While,  therefore, 
the  professional  Christians  of  Scotland  were 
fighting  about  hell,  the  humble  hearts  by 
lowly  firesides,  with  the  open  Book  before 
them,  were  enriched  by  the  knowledge  of 
heaven;  and,  while  the  hypocrites  in  holy 
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places  were  scourging  those  who  were  in  their 
power  with  the  thorns  of  Christ,  there  were 
cotters  in  their  kitchens  that  had  found  the 
healing  and  the  balm  of  the  warm  blood  of 
a  Redeemer  who  died  on  Calvary  for  a  wider 
world  than  theologians  seemed  to  know. 

What,  therefore,  does  it  matter  how  poor 
your  body  is,  or  how  bare  your  table,  how 
simple  or  how  rude  your  fare,  if,  through  the 
silent  places,  your  soul  can,  of  its  own  right, 
ascend  and  feast  in  spiritual  blessings  at  the 
Table  of  the  Lamb?  While  earth  remains, 
while  the  children  of  rural  homes  in  our 
Scotland  walk  silently  gravewards  through 
the  darkness,  some  of  them  stained  by  the 
sins  of  cities,  men  shall  remember  the  light 
of  the  lamp  in  the  window;  and,  till  we  die, 
the  old  simple  voice  pleading  in  tender  tones, 
often  in  another  tongue  than  this,  for  the 
children  at  their  knees,  and  for  the  hearts 
that  are  gone  afar,  wandering,  returning  not 
again,  shall  speak  to  us  also.  The  prayers  at 
the  cotter's  fireside  move  the  heart  of  God's 
pity.  The  yearning  of  the  cottage  grips  the 
yearning  of  Christ,  making  the  cry  of  honest 
poverty,  clothed  in  lowly  faith,  as  holy  as  the 
songs  of  cherubim. 

This  poet  never  claimed  to  be  a  stainless 
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soul.  He  never  himself  declared  that  he  was 
immaculate.  But  he  reminded  those  who 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  there  were 
other  standards  of  judgment  than  selfishness 
and  pride,  that  it  was  not  the  holy  coat  that 
made  the  saint,  nor  the  judgment  of  man  that 
guided  the  judgment  of  God, — that  the  pious 
word,  and  the  whining  aspiration  might  only 
be  the  flatulence  of  a  very  putrid  heart;  and 
that,  above  all,  the  moral  downfall,  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  life,  the  temple  toppled  into  ruin, 
might  all  be  the  consequence  of  a  weakness  of 
will,  or  an  oversight,  a  flaw  or  a  forgetfulness, 
outside  the  spirit's  mastery,  which  yet  might 
demand  all  the  greater  pity  of  the  angels  and 
the  mercy  of  God.  For  there  may  be  many 
a  fall  of  a  struggling  soul  which  may  be  a  fall 
Godwards;  and  a  man  who  tries  to  do  his 
best  amid  moral  weakness  and  pain  may  rise, 
with  a  laugh  through  his  tears,  yet  with  his 
face  towards  the  light.  Sometimes  there  are 
those  who  can  only  rise  with  their  faces 
towards  the  light  of  loving  home  memories, 
but  the  glow  of  the  family  altar  is  often  the 
truest  reflection  of  the  light  of  God. 

In  the  general  sentimental  memory  of  the 
world  at  large,  Burns  remains  outstanding  on 
account  of  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  In 
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fact,  perhaps  most  people  would  consider  that 
to  be  his  greatest  poem.  Herein,  again,  it  is 
a  matter  of  mere  sentiment,  for  in  nothing 
that  he  wrote  was  he  more  imitative  and  less 
original.  The  influence  of  Gray,  Pope,  Thom- 
son, Goldsmith,  Milton,  and  Shenstone  is 
markedly  felt  throughout.  The  stanza  is  not 
one  in  which  he  felt  at  home,  and  the  very 
form  of  language  used  is  that  which  is  least 
familiar  to  him.  It  has  been  well  described 
by  Mr  Logic  Robertson  as  being  'Sabbath- 
day  Scotch.'  Burns  felt  his  limitations  in 
that  sphere  of  expression.  He  said  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Thomson  : — 

'These  English  songs  gravel  me  to  death. 
I  have  not  that  command  of  the  language 
that  I  have  of  my  native  tongue.' 

^.It  was  bold  and  daring  of  him,  it  was 
genius,  indeed,  to  ask  the  world  to  step  aside 
out  of  the  broad  trodden  way  of  convention 
and  fashion  in  order  to  look  through  the  little 
window  of  the  peasant's  dwelling  under  the 
roof  of  straw,  to  see  how  a  poor  man's  life 
could  be  uplifted  to  the  level  of  celestial 
things,  and  a  poor  man's  voice  in  prayer  touch 
the  eternities. 

The  power  of  the  poem  lies  in  its  direct 
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picture  of  Nature,  its  love  of  country,  and  its 
reproduction  of  the  most  genuine  deep  piety. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  prototype 
which  the  poet  had  in  view.  His  father's 
house,  and  the  faith  of  his  father's  heart, 
dominated  and  directed  the  emotions  which 
he  embodied  in  verse.  Though  it  is  not,  by 
any  means,  perhaps  his  greatest  poem,  it, 
nevertheless,  holds  the  sympathy  of  the 
world. 

Look  through  the  window,  with  the  poet, 
into  the  life  that  speaks  to  his  heart. 

A  long  heavy  week  of  November,  among 
the  miry  furrows,  has  dragged  at  last  to  its 
close.  Weary-limbed  and  heavy-footed,  the 
cotter  turns  homewards;  and  behind  him  the 
darkness  of  a  November  gloaming  sinks 
across  the  world.  To-morrow  he  will  have 
his  Sabbath  rest,  like  a  green  spot  by  still 
waters  in  the  desert  of  his  toil. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh; 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 

The  blackening  trains  of  craws  to  their  repose; 
The  toil-worn  cotter  from  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And,  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  homeward 
bend. 
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From  the  window  of  the  cottage  on  the  hill- 
side, he  sees  the  glimmering  firelight  smile  a 
welcome;  and  the  voices  of  his  children  greet 
him  as  he  comes.  Beside  his  hearth,  all 
weariness  forgot,  all  care  obliterated  from  his 
heart,  in  the  joy  of  wife  and  child,  whose 
love  gets  round  about  his  ache  and  pain,  he 
sees  the  faces  of  his  family,  who  come  to 
spend  the  evening,  from  the  places  where, 
with  the  cattle  or  with  the  plough,  they  are 
already  learning  to  do  man's  honest  labour, 
and  to  earn  a  living,  clean  before  God. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  labouring  week, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  big  world  far  away 
come  seldom  near  the  poor  homes  up  the 
glen;  but  by  the  fireside,  when  the  week  is 
ended,  there  is  much  news  of  little  things, 
living  with  interest.  God  walks  the  furrows 
with  the  lonely  soul.  God  gets  closer  to 
hearts  in  quiet  places  than  in  crowded  towns. 
Many  a  soul  knows  this,  in  the  close  dark 
streets  of  cities,  recalling  the  simple  admoni- 
tions of  the  holy  days  of  old  : — 

Be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway, 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night, 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  go  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain,  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright. 
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How  many  would  give  much  that  they  had 
gathered  and  held,  just  to  see  the  morning 
dew  on  the  heather-bells  again,  and  listen  to 
the  cry  of  the  lambs  in  the  great  vast  silences  ! 
Alas,  the  cottage  homes  are  getting  fewer, 
and  the  country  is  the  poorer  to-day  for  the 
ruined  hamlets,  where 

The  deer  is  in  the  garden, 
And  the  roof -tree  in  the  ram. 

The  simple  lovers  of  the  household  bash 
fully  converse,  and,  next, — 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care; 
And  'Let  us  worship  God  !'  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

Then,  by  the  ladder  of  prayer,  through  that 
great  door  by  which  whoso  enters  shall  leave 
the  world's  distracting  din  behind  him,  they 
pass  upon  their  knees  into  the  presence  of 
God.  How  truly  poor  is  all  earth's  pomp 
beside  that !  How  truly  God 

In  some  cottage  far  apart 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul; 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 
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It  is  not  so  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  Burns 
wrote,  that 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad. 

Though  it  is  universally  true  that 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
*An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 

Few  enough  are  now  the  firesides  in  quiet 
places  whence  heavenwards  rise  the  prayers 
of  simple  hearts,  out  of  their  necessities,  at 
close  of  day,  to  Heaven  !  Yet  in  that  com- 
munion with  the  Highest,  and  in  that  upward 
gaze,  lie  the  secrets  of  a  happy  life,  and  of  a 
heavenward  way,  when  every  night  the 
spirit  kneels  upon  another  flight  in  the  climb- 
ing stairs  of  God. 

Though  not  his  greatest  poem,  working  as 
he  was  in  a  medium  with  which  he  was  not 
most  familiar,  yet  it  was  the  most  genuine 
utterance  of  his  deepest  affections  in  relation 
to  the  practice  of  religion,  as  he  had  known  it. 

In  The  Cotters  Saturday  Night,  as  I  kneel 
down  on  the  clay  floor  with  the  peasant 
family,  round  the  gray-haired  priest  of  that 
fireside,  I  feel  Burns  on  his  knees  beside  me, 
with  his  bonnet  over  his  face;  and  I  know  that 
brave  big  heart  is  sobbing  sore  for  sins  that 
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saddened  him,  and  made  the  hard  world 
leave  him  to  his  death — sins  that  were  often 
but  the  brimming  over  of  a  life  too  full  and 
too  exuberant  for  the  frail  cup  of  clay  that 
carried  it.  There  is  the  breath  of  God  in  the 
page  whereon  that  picture  lies;  but  first, 
undoubtedly,  the  soul  had  known  it,  which 
made  the  page  a  living  thing  of  beauty  and 
of  pathos. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  may  not  be  the 
chief  monument  of  the  poet's  genius,  but  it 
is  a  most  touching  memento  of  the  poet's 
heart,  and  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  inmost 
being. 

Intensely  on  the  frequent  rack  of  unappeas- 
able conscience,  he  knows  how  truly  not  only 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  anguish  of 
hell,  within  the  agonising  heart.  He  knows 
how  the  grip  of  the  law  within — not  the 
terror  of  outward  discomforts — is  the  true 
guide  of  rectitude. 

This  man  was  no  materialist.  He  was 
God-surrounded;  and  though  he  preaches  no 
sermons,  you  feel  he  cannot  look  at  the  stars 
and  the  hills  without  thinking  of  God  as 
deeply  as  did  the  Psalmist  whom  in  many 
ways  he  so  much  resembles;  as  when  he 
writes  : — 
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'There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives 
me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  call  it 
pleasure — but  something  which  exalts  me, 
something  which  enraptures  me, — than  to 
walk  in  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or 
high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  whiter  day,  and 
hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
trees  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It  is  my  best 
season  for  devotion.  My  mind  is  wrapt  up 
in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  of  Him  who  .  .  . 
walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.' 

He  often,  and  as  naturally  as  the  sun  arises 
and  sets,  doffs  his  bonnet  amidst  the  beauty 
of  Nature  and  the  manifestation  of  human 
activity,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  itself. 

Many  people  have  thought  that  the  Holy 
Willie  of  Burns' s  poem  was  simply  a  composite 
satire  on  the  narrow  spirit  which  mistook  its 
prejudices  for  faith.  But  Mr  A.  B.  Todd,  the 
veteran  journalist  of  Cumnock,  in  his  auto- 
biography declares,  that  his  father  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet's  subject, 
whose  real  name  was  William  Fisher.  Mr 
Todd  says  that  Burns's  record  of  him  'was 
as  true  a  picture  of  the  man  as  any  given  in 
the  chronicles  of  Judah  and  Israel.'  He  adds, 
'Most  people  know  that  this  canting,  tippling 
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creature  was  drowned  in  a  ditch,  when  going 
home  intoxicated  from  a  Mauchline  Fair,  in 
the  year  1809,  but  few  are  now  likely  to  know 
that  my  own  father  was  one  of  those  who  got 
his  body,  entangled  among  thorns,  in  a  raging 
torrent,  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  his  head  down  and  his  feet  up,  and 
only  seen  with  the  water  gushing  over  him, 
for  there  had  been  a  great  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  during  the  night.  My  father's  farm  was 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  place,  and  some  of 
Fisher's  family  had  come  seeking  him  after 
midnight,  and  had  roused  my  father  to  go 
in  search  of  him.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
the  Epitaph  on  Holy  Willie,  Burns  says  of 
him  : — 

His  soul  had  ta'en  some  ither  way — 
I  fear,  the  left-hand  road ! 

and  that  Fisher  actually,  on  his  way  home 
that  night,  took  the  left-hand  side  of  a  fence 
and  ditch  near  to  the  farm  of  Meikle  Auchin- 
brain,  and  so  was  drowned;  for,  had  he  taken 
the  right-hand  and  the  proper  side,  he  would 
have  been  safe.' 

The  Holy  Willies  of  the  world  have  whined 
about  the  poet's  breadth  of  humour,  the  lurid 
sport  of  his  genius,  the  evil  he  wrought  among 
the  holiest  things  of  life  and  thought.  What 
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Brunetiere  says  about  Moliere  might  well  be 
said  about  Burns  in  this  respect :  *  They  did 
not  understand  him.  In  distinguishing  false 
devotion  from  the  true,  the  mask  from  the 
person,  and  the  false  money  from  the  good, 
they  did  not  see  the  service  which  that 
reforming  comedy  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
religion.'  They  thought  it  was  religion  he  was 
laughing  at,  and  not  religiosity.  If  they  had 
only  known  what  they  were  speaking  of  ! 
No  magician  ever  excelled  this  Burns  in  the 
transmutation  of  clay  into  gold,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  worthless,  and  even  the 
obscene,  into  the  beautiful  and  pure.  He 
passed  some  of  the  songs  that  were  the 
peasant  songs  of  Scotland  till  his  time  and  in 
it,  through  the  alembic  of  his  genius,  and  they 
came  out,  most  of  them,  golden.  His  touch 
was  beautifully  creative. 

Especially,  however,  against  poetry  and 
the  graces  of  life  was  the  wrath  of  the  narrowest 
sects  of  the  Church  directed;  as  when  in 
1767  John  Wilson  only  got  the  mastership  of 
Greenock  Grammar  School  on  condition  that 
he  should  abandon  'the  profane  and  unprofit- 
able art  of  poem  making.'  Poor  John  had 
nine  children  to  feed,  and  the  nine  Muses  have 
never  been  notable  as  heads  of  a  commissariat 
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department,  so  he  pledged  himself  as  required. 
Song,  laughter,  everything  that  was  sunny, 
was  sinful.  Yet,  for  the  miserable  result  in 
religion,  the  dwarfing  of  the  human  nature, 
and  the  hardening  of  the  human  heart,  not 
themselves,  poor  creatures,  were  in  the  be- 
ginning at  any  rate,  to  blame.  They  were 
the  children  of  their  time  and  their  set. 
They  looked  not  upon  God  with  eye  direct 
as  did  the  simple  toiler  in  his  cottage.  They 
only  saw  God's  universe  through  a  crack  in 
the  canopy,  and  framed  their  conception  of 
the  controlling  Deity  on  some  selfish  old 
tyrannical  pulpit  dominie,  whose  broadest 
reading  was  perhaps  a  volume  or  two  of 
antiquated  controversial  sermons,  and  whose 
brightest  literature  was  some  lurid  topograph- 
ical description  of  hell.  They  acted  the 
ecclesiastical  private  detective,  sneaking,  in 
the  name  of  piety,  into  private  hours  and 
private  thoughts  of  the  parish,  magnifying 
trivial  lapses  into  soul-condemning  sins. 
Themselves  often  the  embodiment  of  snivelling 
meanness,  they  kept  snapping  at  the  heels 
of  kindly  men,  who,  resenting  their  inter- 
ference, were  dragged  into  warfare,  frequently, 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  religion,  because 
these  seemed  to  represent  it.  They  could  be, 
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as  Holy  Willie  was,  a  mean  sycophant,  a 
drinking  and  dishonest  knave,  yet  protected 
by  the  profession  of  great  piety  and  faith, — 
made  fireproof  by  the  doctrines  he  verbally 
professed,  while  his  life  was  exposed  and  bare 
in  every  direction  to  the  scathing  criticism  of 
the  indignant  genius  he  had  provoked.  They 
were  fruitful  subjects  of  satire. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  made  Burns  hate 
the  long  face,  the  smug  profession,  the  pious 
posturing,  the  lip  and  the  tongue  crying, 
'Lord,  Lord  !'  but  the  heart  a  very  Judas  in 
the  garden  of  life,  denying,  betraying.  They 
sicken  him.  He  has  to  cry  aloud  : — 

No, — stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack. 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back  .  .  . 
Be  to  the  poor  like  ony  whunstane, 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane, 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving; 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 

Lang  three-mile  prayers,  and  half-mile  graces, 
Wi*  weel-spread  looves,  and  lang  wry  faces, 
Grunt  up  a  solemn  lengthened  groan, 
And  damn  a*  parties  but  your  own; 
I'll  warrant  then  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer.* 

A  terrible  indictment — but  the  stern  rebuke 
of  something  like  the  Gospel  of  Christ  echoes 
along  its  lines. 
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The  world  felt  it  to  be  true.  The  very 
sneaks  knew  it  to  be  truth,  and  that  is  why 
their  children  wriggled  under  his  lash,  and 
tried  to  prove  the  revealer  of  their  shame  to 
have  been  as  bad  as  those  from  whom  he  drew 
the  portrait  in  his  own  time. 

Their  idea  of  God  was  shaped  in  fashion 
like  themselves,  merciless,  remorseless,  hating 
and  hateful,  His  only  passion  seeming  to 
their  narrow  souls  to  be  the  damnation  and 
torture  of  the  wretched,  lost,  and  wandering. 
Their  preachers  loved  to  picture  the  souls  of 
the  condemned  swathed  in  batches,  lying  in 
eternal  anguish  of  a  most  real  blazing  hell,  as 
punishment  for  some  small  offence,  or  as 
having  been  outcast  from  grace  through  the 
wanton  exercise  of  divine  prerogatives.  To 
commend  such  a  God  for  worship,  were  like 
praising  and  complimenting  the  cruel  child 
who,  for  sport,  spent  a  whole  day  plucking  the 
limbs  and  wings  from  the  palpitating  body  of 
some  poor  helpless  insect.  It  was  a  false  and 
blasphemous  insult  to  the  human  intelligence. 

As  striking  as  Holy  Willie  s  Prayer  was  his 
Address  to  the  Deil,  in  which  he  used  with 
marvellous  effect  all  the  traditional  weirdness 
of  faith  and  half-faith  which  he  knew. 

In  this  poem  he  pulls  the  very  beard  of 
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that  shaggy-haired  survival  of  the  goat- 
legged  Pan,  who  was  supposed  to  cajole 
people  into  evil,  and  to  torture  them  when  he 
got  them  in  his  power.  The  poet's  keen  mind 
saw  the  ludicrousness  of  this  creation,  with 
the  palpable  folly  of  the  narratives  of  many  of 
his  temptations,  and  did  not  so  much  teach 
people  any  dogma  against  the  spectre  which 
had  become  the  popular  Satan,  as  show  by 
his  familiar  treatment  of  him,  his  dig  in  the 
ribs,  his  pat  on  the  .back,  his  smack  on  the 
stomach,  that  that  kind  of  thing  had  neither 
awe,  majesty,  nor  genius,  and  had  no  right 
to  a  place  amid  the  fears  of  the  soul.  That 
portion  of  the  Church  which  he  attacked  had 
made  the  mistake  of  preaching  the  Devil  and 
all  forms  of  hideous  superstition;  so,  later 
on,  the  poet  completed  his  teaching  in  this 
matter  by  setting,  in  the  spirit  of  D unbar' s 
satire,  the  whole  hellish  brood  dancing  within 
the  sacred  walls  at  Kirk  Alloway.  He  speaks 
the  truth  though  he  smiles;  but  somehow  the 
still  small  voice  sounds  like  reverberating 
thunder;  and  the  smile  has  the  terribleness 
of  a  lightning  flash,  startling  the  world's  mid- 
night dreams. 

The  ghostly  scarecrow,  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  heathen  lore  of  bogles  and  of  satyrs, 
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into  which  the  spirit  of  evil  had  been  em- 
bodied as  an  adjunct  to  the  religion  of  terror 
which  shut  out  God  from  many  a  heart, 
received  its  death-blow  from  Burns' s  quaint 
and  daring  Address.  He  was  the  true  realist 
in  this.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  spirit  world, 
understanding  the  very  Devil  so  well  that  he 
laughs  him  into  retirement.  When  other 
men  would  pull  the  blankets  over  their  heads 
and  lie  quiet,  he  greets  him  with  that  familiar 
raillery  which  convinces  him  that  he  has 
taken  his  measure  and  knows  the  masquerade 
of  his  hump,  and  his  horns,  and  his  cloven 
hoof  !  He  combines,  thus,  the  plaster-stripping 
power  of  Rabelais  with  the  clarity  of  vision 
of  Dante. 

Sarcasm,  weird  power  of  terror,  and  kind 
pity  are  elements  of  strength  in  Scotch  religion 
yet.  He  that  has  no  mercy  on  the  hypocrites 
who  make  religion  a  pretence,  has  pity  for 
the  Devil,  whom  their  wickedness  keeps  busy 
in  the  dark  neuk  of  hell.  In  all  this  there 
is  more  than  clever  mockery.  There  is  a 
piteousness  of  the  heart's  recognition  of 
deplorable  human  evil,  along  with  a  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  a  self-knowledge,  which 
illumines  everything  it  touches  with  the  light 
of  deepest  wonder. 
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Lord  Jeffrey,  writing,  in  his  carpeted  library, 
his  magazine  article  for  the  Society  reader, 
deplored  the  force  and  fling  of  Burns' s 
invective;  but  that  is  just  where  Society,  by 
her  unwritten  laws,  is  lacking, — that  is  just 
how  the  drawing-room  and  the  public  office 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  tolerate  the 
make-believe  and  the  untrue,  enduring  wind 
and  sawdust  where  men  should  be.  When 
you  are  running  after  vermin,  chasing  rats 
out  of  the  house  where  the  good  grain  is 
stored,  you  lay  aside  your  gloves  and  the 
manners  of  the  ballroom,  seizing  and  wielding 
the  first  weapon  at  your  hand.  Your  Holy 
Willies  and  your  Society  bullies  do  not  under- 
stand indignation  that  is  not  sent  swirling 
round  them  like  destructive  hail.  Burns, 
twiddling  thumbs  in  a  club,  in  patent  slippers, 
would  be  worthless;  for  he  is  the  universal 
man,  clothed  in  a  poet's  scorn,  and  as  such 
we  have  just  to  accept  him. 

Jeffrey's  attitude  to  Burns  was  the  attitude 
of  a  kid-gloved  man  in  evening  dress,  biter- 
viewing  one  whom  he  considered  to  be  of 
origin  inferior  to  himself.  It  was  the  etiquette 
book's  reception  of  the  unconventional  and 
fresh.  Carlyle,  however,  above  all  men, 
understood  the  poet,  whose  university  had 
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been  Nature,  though  he  had  passed  into  the 
fullness  of  its  teaching  from  a  very  good  school 
in  his  father's  house.  Lamb  also,  whose 
critical  acumen  amounted  to  a  divine  intuition, 
could  understand  the  wonder  of  this  poet, 
and  might  well  have  kissed  his  copy  of  the 
Scotsman's  verses  also,  as  he  put  it  back 
upon  his  shelf.  Burns  was  a  true  son  of 
'the  strong  splenetic  north.' 

From  the  individual,  he  next  looked  round 
upon  the  crowd.  The  Holy  Fair  was  the  title 
by  which  the  vast  Communion  gatherings 
throughout  the  country  were  known.  Those 
which  Burns  had  in  view  were  held  in  the 
churchyard  of  Mauchline,  into  which  was  a 
back  door  leading  from  Nanse  Tinnock's 
public-house,  which  was  liberally  patronised 
and  largely  frequented  during  the  services. 
Here  again  he  owed  a  debt  for  suggestion  to 
Fergusson's  lines  on  Leith  Races  and  Hallow 
Fair. 

It  was  the  habit  at  the  time  to  hold  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  country 
districts  only  once  a  year.  The  churches 
were  not  large  enough  to  contain  the  crowds 
that  came,  and  the  services  were,  therefore, 
conducted,  as  in  Mauchline,  in  the  church- 
yard, where  a  wooden  pulpit,  called  'the 
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tent,'  was  set  up,  from  which,  in  rotation, 
four  or  five  ministers  poured  forth  expository 
and  hortatory  eloquence,  as  in  the  Highlands, 
still,  to-day  hi  the  Free  Church. 

Pennant  hi  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  of  date 
1769,  says  of  these  gatherings  : — 

'There  are  in  some  places  three  thousand 
communicants,  and  as  many  idle  spectators. 
Of  the  first,  as  many  as  possible  crowd  each 
side  of  a  long  table,  and  the  elements  are 
rudely  shoven  from  one  to  another,  and  hi 
some  places,  before  the  day  is  at  an  end, 
fights  and  other  indecencies  ensue.  It  is 
often  made  a  scene  of  debauchery.' 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  were  many  most  faithful  and  devout 
hearts  present  at  these  meetings;  that,  behind 
much  that  was  hypocritical  and  the  utterance 
of  spiritual  conceit,  there  were  the  deepest 
devotion,  the  noblest  impulses,  and  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  faith,  seeking  refresh- 
ment of  soul  in  quiet  hours  and  distant  places. 
Nevertheless,  the  miscellaneous  gathering  gave 
a  huge  opportunity,  sometimes  deplorably 
taken  advantage  of,  for  the  worst  forms  of 
drunkenness  and  even  of  harlotry  to  ply  their 
busy  trade;  which  was  further  helped  by  the 
B.  I 
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distinctively  Scottish  reluctance  to  partake 
of  food  while  away  from  home,  and  to  rely 
rather  upon  alcohol  for  sustenance. 

The  sting  of  Burns* s  poem  lay  in  the  fact 
of  the  truth  of  the  picture  which  it  displayed 
of  certain  aspects  of  character  and  conduct 
at  such  gatherings, — religion  with  a  dram- 
bottle  in  its  pocket,  the  holy  mouth  with  the 
leering  eye  and  the  lustful  heart.  He  reveals 
them  to  themselves;  but  while  the  skeletons 
of  our  neighbours'  cupboards  are  interesting 
anatomical  studies,  we  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private  like  to  look  upon  our  own  family 
secrets. 

It  is  in  such  a  poem  as  this  that  one  feels 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  poet's  mental 
contact  with  Fergusson.  In  his  letter  to 
Dr  Moore  he  says,  '  Meeting  with  Fergusson's 
Scottish  Poems,  I  strung  anew  my  wildly 
sounding  lyre  with  emulating  vigour.'  And 
here  we  find  proofs  of  it. 

The  characters  are  admirably  painted.  It 
is  very  striking,  when  one  compares  the  work 
of  Fergusson  and  of  Burns,  as  in  these  two 
compositions,  just  to  notice  how  much 
more  clearly  and  creatively  beautiful  is 
the  poem  of  the  later  bard.  Fergusson 
begins  : — 
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In  July  month,  ae  bonny  morn, 

Whan  Nature's  rokelay  green 
Was  spread  o'er  ilka  rigg  o'  corn 

To  charm  our  roving  een; 
Glouring  about  I  saw  a  quean, 

The  fairest  'neath  the  lift; 
Her  een  were  o'  the  siller  sheen, 

Her  skin  like  snawy  drift, 

Sae  white  that  day. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  original  freshness,  and 
the  touch  of  the  open  air  felt  therein,  and  one 
can  see  the  influence  quite  directly  in  the 
first  four  lines  of  Burns's  verses. 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn 

An'  snuff  the  caller  ah-. 
The  rising  sun  owre  Galston  muirs 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin'; 
The  hares  were  hirplin'  down  the  furrsj 

The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin' 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

The  next  four,  however,  show  Burns's  own 
outlook,  and  the  road  becomes  peopled  with 
interesting  pilgrims  : — 

As  lichtsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay, 
Three  hizzies  early  on  the  road, 

Cam  skelpin'  up  the  way. 

A  strange  trio  to  be  walking  on  such  an 
errand  as  had  taken  them  abroad  that  day, 
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— Fun,  Superstition,  and  Hypocrisy;  and 
who  can  tell  which  of  them  the  greatest? 

The  poet,  however,  is  nothing  if  not 
companionable,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  one  and 
the  oddity  of  the  others  attract  him  irresistibly. 
Linking  himself  on  to  their  company,  he  presses 
along  with  them,  and  very  soon  found  him- 
self in  the  crowd,  while  yet  looking  upon  it 
from  an  outside  estimate.  Conspicuously 
outstanding  amongst  the  miscellaneous  crew 
of  blackguards  who  were  drawn  together  for 
the  chance  of  fun  and  profit,  are  '  the  peculiar 
people,'  the  elect, — 

A  chosen  swatch, 
With  screw'd-up,  grace-proud  faces. 

His  picture  of  two  of  the  leading  pastors  is 
grimly  powerful,  especially  Moodie,  who 

Speels  the  Holy  door 
Wi'  tidings  of  damnation, 

a  line  pungently  touching  the  character  of  too 
much  of  the  preaching  of  that  time,  which 
far  too  often  devoted  itself  to  the  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  and  hell  rather 
than  salvation  and  the  life  of  love  in  Christ. 
Moodie  is  succeeded  by  Smith,  who 

Opens  out  his  cauld  harangues 
On  practice  and  on  morals, 
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a  preacher  whose  advent  is  the  signal  for  the 
departure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd — 

To  gie  the  jars  and  barrels 
A  lift  that  day. 

'Peebles  frae  the  Water-foot'  and  'wee 
Millar'  take  their  turn  to  keep  the  theological 
pot  boiling;  but  now  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  audience  have  charged  the  inn  to 
overflowing,  until  emptied  again  by  the 
trumpet-blast  of  'Black  Russell,'  whose 

Piercing  words  like  highlan'  swords, 
Divide  the  joints  and  marrow; 

His  talk  of  Hell  where  devils  dwell, 
Our  very  souls  does  harrow. 

Russell  was  said  to  be  audible  a  mile  away. 
He  was  a  man  of  dark,  fierce  nature,  and  loved 
to  swirl  his  congregation  round  about  the 
deep  pool  of  perdition — a  method  which  made 
him  an  extremely  popular  preacher  in  his 
day.  He  was  for  some  time  a  schoolmaster  in 
Cromarty,  and  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Scenes  and 
Legends,  tells  what  a  reputation  he  won  in 
consequence  of  his  stern  and  rigid  discipline. 
He  says: — 

'His  memory  was  a  dark  morning  cloud 
resting  on   saddened  boyhood,  that  cast  its 
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shadow  into  after  life.  I  have  heard  of  a 
lady  who  was  so  overcome  by  sudden  terror 
on  unexpectedly  seeing  him,  many  years 
after  she  had  quitted  school,  in  one  of  the 
pulpits  of  the  south,  that  she  fainted  away 
in  the  pew.  Irascible  beyond  expression,  he 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  the  punishment  of 
man.' 

Nevertheless,  he  was  a  preacher  of  great 
power,  and  Miller  puts  on  record  how,  at  a 
sacramental  occasion  similar  to  that  which 
Burns  describes,  while  the  sound  of  drinking 
and  merriment  broke  in  from  the  ale-house 
upon  the  services,  *  Black  Jock  Russell' 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  in  blazing  eloquence, 
attacked  the  disturbers  in  a  voice  almost 
superhuman.  Every  sound  of  revel  ceased. 
The  bacchanals,  half -drunk  as  most  of  them 
had  ere  now  become,  were  so  thoroughly 
frightened  as  to  be  fain  to  steal  out  through 
the  back  window  and  slink  away  along  by- 
paths through  the  fields. 

It  is  true  enough,  as  Lockhart  says,  that 
the  scenes  of  the  Holy  Fair  were  just  such  as 
in  reality  made  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
possible;  that  is  to  say,  hypocrisy  and  religion 
may  be  born  under  the  same  roof.  Judas  and 
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John  were  of  the  same  apostolic  company. 
Hypocrisy  and  Faith  may  feed  out  of  the 
same  dish;  but  he  who  has  the  discerning  eye 
will  hit  the  one  over  the  nose  with  whatever 
he  have  at  hand,  while  he  commend  the 
other. 

Shairp  remarks  :  *  Strange  that  the  same 
mind,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  should  have 
conceived  two  poems  so  different  in  spirit  as 
the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  the  Holy 
Fair.9  The  fact,  however,  is  that  only  the 
same  mind  could  have  done  so  with  the 
strength  and  intensity  which  it  used;  for 
only  the  same  mind  could  have  seen  the  un- 
speakable beauty  of  the  one  and  the  detest- 
able, ghastly  ridiculousness  of  the  other. 

The  convincing  thing  about  those  satires 
of  this  poet  is  that,  throughout  them,  all  his 
honesty  is  perfectly  evident.  It  is  not  sheer 
retaliation  that  prompts  him;  he  believes 
the  *  canting  crew'  to  be  double-faced,  meanly 
cruel,  and  entirely  false.  He  sees,  and  he 
shows,  that  it  is  not  the  man  who  is  surrounded 
by  the  largest  quantity  of  religious  baggage 
that  is  the  most  notable  witness  of  faith,  but 
that  he  may  indeed  be  a  witness  on  the  other 
side  entirely,  carrying  who  knows  what 
luggage  of  the  devil  in  those  trunks  of  his, 
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which  are  booked  to  run  freely  along  the 
railway  lines  of  God,  until  they  be  discovered 
and  charged  for. 

Of  Burns 's  religion  it  may  be  said  that 
while,  in  the  strength  of  his  youth,  stirred  by 
disgust  over  what  he  believed  to  be  dis- 
ingenuousness,  he  fell  out  with  the  Church 
and  some  of  the  Church's  rigid  beliefs,  he 
continually  gave  evidence  of  a  very  deep 
faith  in  an  all-watching  Divinity,  and  in  the 
certitude  of  the  connection  between  sin  and 
punishment.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  that  he 
disbelieved  hi  the  latter,  though  he  evidently 
did  not  accept  the  tangible  hell,  which,  in 
popular  opinion,  was  a  kind  of  stoke-hole 
filled  with  immortal  writhing  souls  of  sinners. 
Nor  did  he  believe  in  the  crude  interpretations 
of  the  doctrine  of  election,  which,  combined 
with  the  other  dogma,  made  so  many  who 
called  themselves  Christians  cruel,  arrogant, 
and  unhumane  in  their  treatment  of  their 
fellows. 

To  him  it  seemed  true  at  any  rate,  that 
judging  from  his  experience,  in  regard  to  too 

many, — 

A  robe  of  seeming  truth  and  trust 

Hid  crafty  observation, 
And  secret  hung,  with  poisoned  crust 

The  dirk  of  defamation : 
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A  mask  that  like  the  gorget  showed 
Dye-varying  on  the  pigeon, 

And,  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad 
He  wrapt  him  in  religion. 

The  shrinking  from  recognition  and  approval 
of  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  shown  by  some  editors 
and  readers  is  akin  to  that  shrinking  which 
frequently  hampers  our  fumbling  legislators 
who  are  afraid  to  apply  the  lash  to  the  back 
of  rank  offenders.  In  some  cases  it  is  the 
only  proper  tonic  for  exhilarating  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  setting  the  heart  of  the 
offender  to  beat  to  honest  measures.  Burns 
used  the  weapon  of  satire  with  overmastering 
excellence;  every  line  comes  down  clean  and 
direct,  guided  by  absolute  knowledge,  punc- 
tuated by  laughter  that  is  not  loud  but 
yet  intensely  terrible. 

Such  a  poem  as  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
is  like  an  open  window,  letting  in  the  sweet 
fresh  air  of  austere  and  pure  places  to  cleanse 
our  lives;  while  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
satires  are  the  beating  of  holy  carpets  and 
praying  rugs  which  have  become  denied  and 
vulgarised  by  the  kind  of  feet  that  have  stood 
upon  them.  The  world  is  much  the  better  of 
such  a  turning  upside  down  occasionally,  as 
this  poet  gave  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CHARACTERISATION 

THE  life  and  character  of  every  great  man, 
but  especially  of  every  great  poet,  are  beset 
with  constant  difficulty,  because  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  know  whether  you  are 
to  deal  with  the  man  or  with  the  poet;  and 
it  is  hard  to  settle  how  much  his  character  as 
a  man  is  to  affect  your  judgment  on  his 
poetic  work,  its  force,  and  its  influence.  This 
shadow  looms  large  over  the  life  of  Burns. 
For  example,  no  man  can  defend  his  conduct, 
especially  where  women  were  concerned.  He 
would  not  have  attempted  to  defend  that 
himself.  None  knew  better  than  he,  or  with 
a  deeper  sadness,  the  poignancy  of  regret, 
the  constant  anguish  of  remorse. 

About  a  man  like  Burns  there  is  always 
much  talk,  and,  with  much  talk,  many  en- 
tanglings  and  misunderstandings;  because 
such  a  man  shakes  himself  free  from  the 
burden  of  conventional  opinions,  and  chooses 
his  own  way  up  the  heights,  in  order  to  view 
independently  the  all-enfolding  truth  of  God. 
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Now  it  is  so  often  the  case  that  distrust  of 
you,  or  laughter  at  you,  is  your  reward  if  you 
do  not  bow  to  other  people's  idols,  or  drape 
your  soul  in  other  people's  garments,  hamper' 
ing  your  own  free  stride  by  wearing  dead 
men's  shoes,  that  one  is  not  astonished  to 
find  that  Burns,  living  and  dead,  has  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  censure  as  a  libertine,  an 
agnostic,  a  materialist,  and  a  fool.  He  was  in 
reality  none  of  these;  but  many  chalk  their 
verdicts  on  the  back  of  better  men  than  them- 
selves, where  all  except  the  victims  read  the 
condemnation. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  Burns  one 
must  remember  the  agony  of  his  threefold 
conflict,  first,  with  himself;  second,  with 
poverty  and  adverse  fate;  and  third,  with 
that  narrow-minded  theological  bias  which 
his  own  conduct  stirred  against  him,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  prompted  him  to 
utterance  of  much  of  his  very  best  work.  All 
three  went  largely  towards  the  creation  of 
the  Burns  we  know. 

How,  during  his  bachelor  days,  he  was  able 
to  have  any  sport,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  only  seven  pounds  of 
annual  income,  and,  according  to  his  brother 
Gilbert,  kept  within  that  sum. 
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Love,  poverty,  and  poetical  fancy  were 
continual  companions  of  his  way.  Early  in 
his  life,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  hi  the  fields  at 
Mount  Oliphant,  he  experienced  the  thrill  of 
tender  passion  when  picking  out  the  thorn- 
stings  from  the  hand  of  his  fourteen-year-old 
companion  of  the  harvest.  His  earliest  pro- 
duction was  an  idyll  of  this  fifteenth  year. 
The  touch  of  jealousy  opened  the  door.  The 
girl  had  sung  a  song  said  to  be  composed  by 
the  son  of  a  country  laird  to  one  of  his 
father's  maids  with  whom  he  was  in  love, 
and  it  awoke  Burns' s  soul.  He,  too,  would 
send  a  song  to  the  girl  of  his  fancy,  and 
a  simple  striking  lay  it  was.  At  Kirkoswald 
also,  especially  in  connection  with  the  club 
which  he  founded,  he  deepened  the  experi- 
ence. 

The  whole  estimate  of  Burns  the  poet,  as 
compared  with  Burns  the  man,  lies  alongside 
of  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  which  was 
indeed  the  reality.  Was  this  man,  who,  even 
in  his  matrimonial  life  with  Jean  Armour, 
whose  name  he  has  made  immortal,  guilty  of 
infidelities, — was  he  the  real  manifestation 
of  the  soul  of  Burns,  or  were  his  poetic  utter- 
ances, with  their  pathetic  pleading,  their  stern 
denunciations  of  evil  and  unworthiness,  but 
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hypocrisies  after  all?    Was  he,  in  fact,  a  man 

whose 

Honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true? 

Was  Burns  the  poet  a  pose  of  Burns  the  man  ? 

We  can  see,  clearly  demarcated,  Burns  the 
student  and  thinker,  as  being  quite  distinct 
from  Burns  the  amorist,  the  Ayrshire  Ovid; 
while  that  second  creature  is  marked  out,  as 
if  with  lightning  strokes,  from  Burns  the 
child  of  remorse,  the  Job  sitting  eloquent 
amongst  the  ruins  of  his  life. 

He  reverenced  womanhood,  yet  thought 
lightly  of  individual  women.  Much  of  this 
might  be  explained  by  his  environment,  such 
relations  being  even  to-day  extremely  lax  in 
districts  of  Ayrshire  and  the  South- West,  as 
steadily  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Registrar- 
General  every  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  to  find  clay  on  the 
angel's  feet,  but  it  is  natural,  if  you  put  an 
angel  to  walk  in  miry  ways.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  pages  which  we  would  have  liked 
to  have  removed  out  of  the  record.  The 
sexual  episodes  would  be  better  away,  but 
there  is  a  priggish  puritanism  which  covers 
its  face  against  all  manifestations  of  sex,  and 
is  not  purity,  but  in  reality  more  prurient 
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than  the  sin  it  condemns.  Holier e  makes  one 
of  his  characters  strikingly  express  this  very 
point :  '  It  ill  becomes  us  to  be  more  virtuous 
than  the  virtuous.  Affectation  in  such 
questions  is  worse  than  in  all  others.  Nothing 
seems  more  ridiculous  than  that  extra-modest 
modesty  which  takes  everything  amiss,  gives 
a  sinister  meaning  to  entirely  harmless  words, 
and  takes  fright  at  shadows.'  Considering  the 
impatience  of  mankind,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  wonder 
that  the  exercise  of  sex-activity  outside  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  bears  such  a  small 
proportion  to  that  which  carries  with  it  the 
Church's  blessing.  In  this  way,  indeed, 
Principal  Shairp's  Life  of  Burns  is  in  some 
respects  just  such  a  life  of  Burns  as  the 
father-in-law  of  the  Session-clerk  of  Irvine 
might  have  written.  He  often  entirely  mis- 
understands and  looks  past  the  inner  tem- 
perament of  its  subject. 

No   truer  word  was  written  about  Burns 
himself  than  his  own  spontaneous  lines  : — 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

With  regard  to  man  in  general  he  looked 
beyond  the  accidental,  ignoring  race,  caste, 
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position,  or  money.  The  soul  itself  is  the 
criterion;  the  invisible  is,  to  the  poet,  visible 
almost  as  with  God.  However  so  poor,  how- 
ever so  naked, — 

The  hear};  aye's  the  part  aye, 
That  makes  us  richt  or  wrang. 

With  men  he  was  just,  generous,  and  faith- 
ful; with  women  he  was  fickle,  yet  he  was  no 
more  false  than  many  who,  in  lawful  embraces, 
gratify  passion  unlawfully  kindled  elsewhere. 
Where  his  passion  kindled  he  satisfied  it. 
His  embraces  of  Jean  were  honestly  her  own. 

Alongside  the  mass  of  his  poetry  there  is 
quite  a  considerable  body  of  epistolary 
compositions  without  which  one  cannot  think 
clearly  of  Burns  at  all.  Certainly  the  last 
individual  who  would  be  thought  of  as  the 
author  of  these  letters  is  the  ploughman  whom 
Ruin  was  dogging  through  the  poverty- 
stricken  upland  fields.  In  these  he  strives  to 
express  his  inmost  feelings,  and  to  analyse 
his  emotions,  resolves,  and  regrets.  The 
models  which  he  followed  were  the  approved 
eighteenth  century  models,  especially  as  found 
in  the  selection  of  Letters  by  Great  Authors, 
which  accidentally  his  uncle  purchased  at 
Ayr.  The  poet,  as  we  saw,  had  desired  his 
relative,  who  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
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jovial  character,  to  buy  for  him  a  copy  of 
The  Complete  Letter-Writer,  but  by  mistake  he 
purchased  instead  a  selection  of  classical 
English  epistles.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
poet's  work.  The  influence  of  Addison  and 
of  Johnson  speaks  through  his  sentences. 
In  his  letters  he  is  the  ploughman,  very  con- 
scious of  the  etiquette  book;  his  thoughts, 
however,  are  his  own,  though  clothed  in 
other  men's  garments. 

He  was  extremely  careful  as  to  the  form  of 
his  expressions,  and  almost  invariably  drafted 
his  correspondence  beforehand.  To  those 
who  had  shown  their  friendship  to  him  by 
helping  him,  his  letters  are  always  frank,  self- 
revealing,  manly.  He  nevertheless  expresses 
in  them  a  sense  of  his  own  value  alongside  of 
the  honest  and  honourable  gratitude  which 
he  feels.  He  is  very  anxious  at  all  times  lest 
his  gratitude  be  misunderstood.  As  he  says 
to  Glencairn :  '  It  is  not  selfish  design,  nor 
dodging  at  the  heels  of  greatness.'  His  letter 
to  Dr  Moore  is  the  most  valuable  of  his  auto- 
biographical writings,  while  his  Commonplace 
Books  are  full  of  opinions  and  resolves  always 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  In  these  he  despises  money;  he  has 
infinite  pity  for  the  poor  inmates  of  a  cottage; 
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he  likes  to  shake  out  the  crumbs  of  his  soul, 
as  a  woman  shakes  a  table-cloth  over  a 
window.  Thus  in  1790,  he  says,  'God  knows 
I  am  no  saint.  I  have  a  whole  host  of 
follies  and  sins  to  answer  for;  but  if  I  could 
I  would  wipe  all  tears  from  all  eyes.'  The 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Burns,  but  the  garment 
was  hanging  on  the  nail  behind  the  door  of 
the  eighteenth  century  essayist. 

In  our  review  of  this  poet  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  either  to  his  glory  or  to  his  shame. 
Yet  we  do  not,  of  course,  commemorate  his 
sins;  we  do  not  write  memorials  of  our  own. 
They  were  the  vices  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  the  vices  of  the  fine  men  and  women 
themselves,  whose  fashionable  drawing-rooms 
were  closed  against  him  because  he  spoke 
plainly  of  what  they  tittered  over  behind 
closed  doors  and  at  card-tables.  History  is 
not  written  by  dragging  a  man  into  the 
dissecting  room.  The  cuckoo  is  loved  for  its 
call,  the  message  of  Spring  which  it  cries, 
and  is  not  condemned  as  a  usurper  of  the 
nests  of  others.  The  very  best  men  have  all 
had  the  failings  of  men.  Indeed,  no  man  can 
ever  be  a  good  man  or  a  great  man,  unless  he, 
perhaps,  have  looked  in  the  face  of  more 
failings  than  the  ordinary;  for  it  is  often  the 
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struggle  to  master  these  and  to  become 
captain  of  the  ship  of  his  soul,  that  lifts  him 
into  greatness  of  manhood.  So  then,  it  seems, 
Bums  could  never  have  been  the  man  he  was 
in  his  best,  unless  he  had  had  the  worst  of 
himself  to  master  and  to  break;  could  not 
have  read  in  Nature,  and  in  man,  such  lessons 
and  such  meanings  of  things  as  he  did;  nor 
could  he  have  uttered,  in  cold  mediocrity, 
such  cries  of  sorrow  and  misery,  such  words 
of  passion  and  of  suffering,  as  broke  out  of 
the  deep,  torn,  storm-tossed  soul  of  him,  while 
he  was  with  men. 

The  summary  of  Principal  Shairp  is  weighty 
and  worth  consideration  :  ( Given  a  being 
born  into  this  world  with  a  noble  nature, 
endowments  of  head  and  heart  beyond  any 
of  his  time,  wide-ranging  sympathies,  intel- 
lectual force  of  the  strongest  man,  sensibility 
as  of  the  tenderest  woman,  possessed  also  by 
a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  he  had 
brought  from  a  pure  home — place  all  these 
high  gifts  on  one  side,  and  over  against  them 
a  lower  nature,  fierce  and  turbulent,  filling 
him  with  wild  passions  which  were  hard  to 
restrain  and  fatal  to  indulge — and  between 
these  two  opposing  natures,  a  weak  and 
irresolute  will,  which  could  overhear  the  voice 
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of  conscience,  but  had  no  strength  to  obey  it; 
launch  such  a  man  on  such  a  world  as  this, 
and  it  is  but  too  plain  what  the  end  will  be. 
.  .  .  These  moral  defects  it  is  ours  to  know; 
it  is  not  ours  to  judge  him  who  had  them.' 

We  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man 
like  Burns.  Too  many  drudges  have  handled 
the  wings  of  the  dead  singing-bird  whose 
echoes  still  linger  through  Scottish  woods  and 
the  hearts  of  Scotsmen,  far  sundered  by  the 
seas.  He  is  to  rest  in  his  sleeping.  It  is  his 
highest  manifestation  we  must  look  at,  and 
the  best  of  the  man  himself.  If  God  always 
looked  at  the  worst,  as  man  does,  He  would 
have  blasted  the  world  into  star-dust  long 
ago.  We  believe  that  this  man,  in  his  sorrow 
and  suffering,  in  his  passionate,  exquisite 
longings,  in  his  open-eyed  and  open-souled 
interpretation  of  Nature  and  the  heart  of 
man,  won  only  his  deserts  when  the  genius  of 
his  country's  life  laid  upon  his  brow  the 
wreath  of  immortal  fame. 

Writing  to  Margaret  Chalmers,  he  says  :  '  I 
glory  in  being  a  poet,  and  I  want  to  be  thought 
a  wise  man.  I  would  fondly  be  generous, 
and  I  wish  to  be  rich.'  The  elements  of  bank- 
ing and  keeping  a  good  bank  account  are, 
of  course,  inversely  stated  in  that  utterance, 
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and  one  cannot  help  remembering  the  struggle 
he  had  over  money,  both  when  he  had  it,  and 
when  he  was  without  it.  It  is  extremely 
pathetic  to  read  his  message  to  his  brother 
William,  who  was  practically  tramping  through 
England  on  the  way  to  London.  '  If  ever  you 
be  ...  in  a  strait  for  a  little  ready  cash,  you 
know  my  direction.  I  shall  not  see  you  beat 
while  you  fight  like  a  man.' 

Bonnie  Jean  did  not  write,  although  I  am 
perfectly  certain  she  thought  a  good  deal, 
but,  had  she  written,  it  would  have  been 
illumining  for  any  biographer.  The  agony  of 
his  bitter  experiences  on  his  farm  in  1790 
makes  him  write  naturally.  He  breaks  out 
beyond  all  restraint  and  fashion  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Gilbert,  wherein  he  cries, — 'This 
farm  has  undone  the  enjoyment  of  myself.  It 
is  a  ruinous  affair  on  all  hands.  But  let  it 
go  to  hell.  I'll  fight  it  out,  and  be  off  with  it.' 

His  correspondence  was  extremely  varied. 
Mrs  Dunlop's  letters  to  him  were  full  of 
kindly  criticism  and  guidance.  The  difference 
that  was  between  them  in  age  gave  her  some 
right  to  communicate  frankly  with  the  poet, 
and  he  took  her  guidance  well.  Almost  the 
last  use  he  made  of  his  pen  was  to  write  a 
word  of  farewell  to  her. 
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His  letters  to  George  Thomson  show  the 
power  and  importance  of  his  valuable  contri- 
butions to  Scottish  Literature,  with  the  tune 
and  labour  he  spent  in  pursuit  of  the  lost 
and  wandered  children  of  Scottish  song, 
clothing  their  dingy  nakedness,  and  giving 
a  clean  vocabulary  to  their  tongue.  It  was  a 
labour  of  intense  love.  He  says  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  Thomson  : — 

'As  to  remuneration,  you  may  think  my 
songs  either  above  or  below  price,  for  they  shall 
absolutely  be  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the 
honest  enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in 
your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages, 
fees,  etc.,  would  be  downright  prostitution 
of  soul.'  It  was  a  national  duty  he  was  facing, 
and  he  was  to  face  it  in  the  spirit  of  love.  In 
this  connection  there  is  much  in  the  plea  of 
William  Chambers : — 

'The  manner  hi  which  Burns  helped  the 
several  members  of  his  father's  family,  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  he  absolutely 
gave  away,  from  sheer  kindness,  his  poetical 
productions — literary  property,  as  they  would 
now  be  called — ought  to  shelter  his  name 
from  a  thousand  malignities.' 

His  Clarinda  correspondence  was  just  the 
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proof  in  his  life  that  the  Devil  keeps  an 
employment  bureau  for  idle  people,  the  fees 
for  which  are  not  paid  beforehand,  but  yet  are 
some  day  exacted.  There  are  some  plain 
reasons  for  it.  Burns  was  laid  aside  with  a 
strained  sinew.  He  was,  besides,  angry  with 
Jean,  and  hurt  over  her  father's  treatment 
of  him.  This  was  evidenced  by  a  sentence  in 
his  correspondence  : — '  Though  I  were  con- 
scious that  I  had  acted  wrong  .  .  .  yet  would 
I  not  be  bullied  into  repentance.'  Here  was 
a  satisfaction  with  a  touch  not  only  of  consola- 
tion but  of  revenge.  It  was  as  much  as  to 
say  to  old  Armour  :  *  You  bouncing  old  mason, 
turning  up  your  nose  at  me  !  Here  is  a  lady 
of  refinement  who  is  responsive  to  my  wooing, 
though  you  shut  the  door  in  my  face  when 
I  came  to  see  your  daughter.' 

Clarinda  evidently  loved  to  play  with  the 
fire  of  the  poet's  passion,  though  she  had 
the  advantage  which  poor  Jean  Armour 
could  not  claim  or  use,  of  having  a  husband 
somewhere,  with  the  thought  of  whom  she 
could  warn  Burns  off,  if  the  temperature  of 
his  wooing  rose  too  high. 

This  is  one  of  the  periods  when  one  would 
like  to  shake  the  poet,  however  much  one 
loves  him.  One  gets  rather  tired  of  his 
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masquerade  of  condescension,  as  noticing, 
in  his  affections,  girls  who  were  under  him  in 
position.  It  is  his  one  trace  of  meanness. 
He  writes  his  admiration  of  the  'Bonnie  Lass 
of  Ballochmyle,'  and  others  much  above  him 
in  social  position,  but  he  satisfied  his  strong 
passion  by  leading  astray  poor  yielding  Jean 
Armour,  who  cannot  resist  the  poet's  flashing 
eye.  And  yet  he  loved  her.  And  there  she 
was  in  Mauchline,  disgraced  with  her  twin 
children,  the  finger  of  the  Church  pointed  at 
her  with  dreadful  censure,  the  titter  of  the 
parish  following  at  her  heels,  and  the  anger 
and  vexation  of  her  own  people  at  her,  break- 
ing her  heart,  while  he  plays  'Sylvander*  to 
Mrs  McLehose's  'Clarinda';  and  even,  know- 
ing of  that  written  contract  of  marriage, 
entering  into  promises  and  vows  and  Bible 
exchanges  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  with  High- 
land Mary  !  At  the  same  time  too,  he  is 
writing  to  his  friends  as  though  it  were  Jean 
who  had  wronged  him,  instead  of  himself  who 
had  smudged  her  hi  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

These  were  not,  one  must  remember,  a 
part  of  the  real  Burns,  but  were  a  part  of  a 
manifestation  of  a  phase  through  which  it 
was  quite  natural  he  should  pass.  The  first 
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contact  of  a  growing  youth  with  the  woman- 
hood of  his  environment  and  class  is  fraught 
continually  with  the  same  risk;  and  while 
this  young  soul,  acting  on  the  reaction  of 
liberty  from  the  stern  and  sober  restraint  of 
his  pious  father,  falls  under  the  heel  of  sexual 
temptation  in  regard  to  certain  women,  it  is 
yet  perfectly  evident  that  for  woman  he  had 
a  romantically  high  valuation. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the 
moral  instability  of  the  son  of  such  a  devout 
father  and  mother  as  those  whose  prayerful 
and  pathetically  beautiful  life  he  had  witnessed 
daily  in  his  home.  Probably,  if  one  knew 
what  shadow  looked  sometimes  over  the 
poet's  shoulder,  out  of  the  world  of  ghosts, 
loving,  with  mockery,  to  thwart  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  best  resolves,  much  which  now  is 
inexplicable  might  easily  be  explained.  Mean- 
while, however,  we  must  take  him  as  he  is, 
and,  weighing  sometimes  the  poet  and  some- 
times the  man,  find  what  verdict  we  can  give 
as  to  his  work  and  worth. 

There  was  little  recompense  for  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  man  like  this.  His  prosaic  age 
could  not  understand  him,  and  blamed  him 
for  her  own  ignorance;  let  loose  against  him 
fulminating  condemnations ;  sometimes, 
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indeed,  denounced  him  for  his  lack  of  percep- 
tion, while  all  the  time  his  was  the  most 
perceptive  mind  with  which  her  ignorance 
should  ever  come  into  contact.  His  efforts 
to  escape  were  blind  open-handed  feeling 
round  the  narrow-walled  environment  which 
made  up  his  world,  until  death  opened  the 
door  and  let  his  wounded  ghost  go  free,  into 
the  vast  elysium  of  finally  victorious  spirits. 

He  was  endowed  with  brilliant  intellect  and 
powerful  strength;  but  poverty  and  adversity 
wrote  wounds  in  his  heart  and  bent  his 
shoulders  before  age  came  on  him,  while  the 
strain  and  stress  that  weighed  upon  his  early 
years  deepened  the  shadow  of  the  melancholic 
temperament  which  was  his. 

Carlyle  considered  him  eloquent  rather  than 
poetical;  but  his  work  invades  a  far  higher 
atmosphere  of  glamour  than  that  epithet 
covers.  Indeed,  truest  eloquence  is  not  the 
use  of  *  aureate  words '  and  phrases  of  poetical 
convention,  but  the  direct  hurl  of  a  word- 
dart  at  the  universal  fact.  He  was  really 
both  a  creator  and  a  re-creator;  his  song 
leapt  full-grown  out  of  the  emotional  orgasm 
of  his  soul,  but  yet  he  did  not  fling  it  naked 
on  the  world.  'My  poetry,'  he  wrote  to  Mrs 
Dunlop,  *  is  the  result  of  easy  composition  but 
B.  K 
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of  laborious  correction.'  He  knew  the  value 
of  attention  to  technical  form.  He  was  an 
artist  by  birth.  In  his  letter  to  Dr  Moore, 
who,  being  twenty-nine  years  older  than 
Burns,  was  a  patron  of  the  poet,  he  says : — 

'I  have  not  a  doubt  but  the  knack,  the 
aptitude  to  learn  the  Muses*  trade  is  a  gift 
bestowed  by  Him  who  forms  the  secret  bias 
of  the  soul;  but  I  as  firmly  believe  that 
excellence  in  the  profession  is  the  fruit  of 
industry,  attention,  labour,  and  pains.  At 
least  I  am  resolved  to  try  my  doctrine  by  the 
test  of  experience.' 

Writing  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Cunningham  on 
22nd  January,  1789,  he  says: — 'Whether  I 
may  make  my  footing  good  on  any  consider- 
able height  of  Parnassus,  is  what  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  am  determined  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  the  trial.  Though  the  rough  material 
of  fine  writing  is  undoubtedly  the  gift  of  genius, 
the  workmanship  is  certainly  the  united 
effort  of  labour,  attention,  and  pains.'  He 
also  declared  to  Robert  Cleghorn,  at  the  same 
time: — 'I  mean,  just  at  my  leisure,  to  pay 
my  court  to  the  tuneful  Sisters,  in  hopes  that 
they  may  one  day  enable  me  to  carry  on  a 
work  of  some  importance.' 
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Burns  had  advantages  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages; though,  reading  his  life  in  the  light  of 
his  struggles,  one  might  consider  that  the  latter 
outweighed  the  former.  He  represented  the 
old  and  the  dead.  He  had  to  make  a  way  for 
himself,  while  much  of  his  accoutrement  was 
antiquarian  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  the  re-awakener  of  simple, 
real  things,  which  long,  like  the  parish  hearse, 
had  been  huddled  out  of  remembrance  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church. 

What  is  he  in  relation  to  the  other  great 
poets  ?  He  is  in  a  place  by  himself.  He  is  not 
so  much  a  pioneer,  although  from  his  work 
great  ebbing  waves  break  in  music  far  away 
from  him.  He  is  in  reality  the  last  man  of  the 
Titans,  pulling  up  after  him  the  ladder  of 
retreat  of  Scottish  vernacular  poetry. 

Burns  was  the  natural  product  of  a  genera- 
tive process  of  origin  long  before  his  tune.  He 
was  at  once  the  inheritor  of  a  long  and  ancient 
story,  and  the  last  great  force  flung  out  from 
native  passionate  impulses  and  historical 
movements. 

One  can  find  his  own  statement  of  what 
he  is,  and  what  his  work  was,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  1786.  He 
declares  there  that  he  is  not  the  poet  of 
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classical  education  'looking  for  a  rural  theme 
with  an  eye  to  Theocrites  or  Virgil.  .  .  .  Un- 
acquainted with  the  necessary  requisites  for 
commencing  poet,  he  sings  the  sentiment  and 
matters  he  felt  and  sought  in  himself  and  his 
rustic  compeers  around  him,  and  in  their 
native  language.'  His  voice  had  a  surer  tone 
and  a  firmer  sense  of  value  in  the  Edinburgh 
dedication  of  the  next  year.  He  says  there : 
'The  poetical  genius  of  my  country  found  me 
as  the  prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha — at 
the  plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle 
over  me.'  He  claims  equality  with  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,  that  select  body  of  gentle- 
men to  whom  he  dedicates  the  edition.  He  is 

A  man  for  a'  that. 

He  says  : — *  I  was  bred  to  the  plough  and  am 
independent.'  He  has  not  come  hat  in  hand 
begging  for  patronage.  He  is  a  singer  con- 
ferring a  favour  hi  his  song,  and  there  is  an 
honest  straightforward  modesty  in  the  very 
clear  statement  of  his  claims  and  rights  as  a 
poet  and  a  man. 

It  is  pathetic,  when  one  reads  of  the  struggles 
against  poverty  in  the  poet's  life  and  house- 
hold, to  have  one's  attention  attracted  to-day 
by  the  value  attached  to  scraps  and  relics  of 
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his  genius.  Everything  his  hand  touched  has 
attained  a  unique  valuation  in  the  auction- 
room. 

For  example,  the  first  Kilmarnock  edition 
of  his  works,  published  in  1786,  sold  at  three 
shillings  that  year.  In  Edinburgh,  hi  1874, 
it  was  sold  for  £19;  in  London,  hi  1875,  for 
£34;  while  in  1879,  David  Laing's  copy  was 
sold  for  £90.  To-day  .  .  .  well,  if  you  have 
a  copy,  try  it  and  see  how  four  figures  will 
read  in  your  bank  book. 

Just  as  an  example  of  how  a  scratch  of  the 
poet's  pen  increased  the  value  of  things, — 
the  Family  Bible  of  the  poet,  which  was 
lying  in  his  house  when  he  died  in  fear  of 
the  bailiff,  with  the  family  register  written 
in  his  own  hand,  sold  in  London  for  £1560  a 
few  years  since.  The  owner  of  that  book, 
Mrs  Hutchinson,  expected,  at  the  very  highest, 
that  she  would  receive  about  £600  for  it. 
Quaritch  the  greatest  bookseller  in  the 
world,  Dr  Hew  Morrison  the  agent  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  Captain  Sneddon  on  behalf  of 
the  Burns  Monument  Trust,  Kilmarnock, 
were  the  three  men  of  destiny  in  Sotheby's 
sale-room  that  day.  Not  one  of  them  could 
guess  how  the  price  would  go,  but  no  matter 
how  high  it  went  it  still  would  have  been  an 
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improvable  investment,  for  that  one  page 
of  family  record  made  the  book  entirely 
unique.  When  the  auctioneer's  hammer  fell, 
the  tap  of  it  was  heard  from  pole  to  pole. 

Shortly  before  the  sale,  Carnegie  cabled  a 
mandate  up  to  £1000.  The  Kilmarnock 
Burns  people,  whose  agent  was  Captain 
Sneddon,  made  their  calculation  of  £600  on 
the  basis  of  prices  which  they  had  already 
paid  for  valuable  manuscripts  of  Burns. 
These,  again,  give  a  key  to  the  increasing 
estimate  upon  everything  that  belonged  to 
the  poet.  For  example,  in  1861,  original 
manuscript  songs  of  Burns  could  be  bought 
for  a  guinea,  while  autograph  manuscripts  of 
his  most  famous  pieces  changed  hands  in 
London  for  £13,  £25,  and  such  sums.  In 
March,  1888,  on  behalf  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Town  Council,  fifteen  manuscript 
poems  of  Burns,  bound  in  a  Commonplace 
Book,  were  bought  for  £215  5s.  Amongst 
these  were,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
Hallowe'en,  and  others  of  his  very  best  works. 
Such  opportunities  of  bargains  will  never 
occur  again,  for  Quaritch  and  others  began 
to  have  their  eyes  opened. 

The  present  value  of  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  a 
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copy  of  it  was  recently  sold  for  £500.  From 
five  to  eight  guineas  a  line  can  be  taken  mean- 
while as  the  working  basis  of  the  worth  of  a 
Burns  manuscript,  that  is  to  say,  three 
guineas  more  than  the  poet  received  for  over 
ninety-five  of  his  immortal  songs  contributed 
to  Johnson's  collection.  At  the  same  tune, 
that  basis  of  calculation  applies  only  to 
manuscripts  which  are  not  unique,  but  of 
which  several  copies  exist.  A  few  lines 
written  by  the  poet's  hand  in  the  Family 
Bible,  however,  were  taken  by  the  Kilmarnock 
committee  to  be  worth  about  double,  namely, 
about  ten  guineas  per  line.  The  book  itself 
was  worth  nothing  except  from  the  sentiment 
of  its  having  been  handled  by  the  poet  in 
most  precious  and  intimate  hours.  For  that 
alone,  of  course,  some  calculation  of  value 
had  to  be  made,  and  the  fact  that  it  carried 
weight  was  proved  by  the  price  that  it  won. 

Burns  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  a  man's  utterance  as  a  local  poet 
being  so  universal  in  its  source  and  applica- 
tion as  to  make  him  a  poet  of  humanity.  His 
song  of  parting,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  bids  fair  to 
become  the  world-wide  farewell  song  of  the 
English-speaking  races. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  any  poet 
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is  purely  local,  and  where  and  when  his  poems 
of  individuals  become  poems  of  types.  Every 
poet  is,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  extremely 
local,  so  local,  in  fact,  as  to  be  almost  individ- 
ual; but,  even  so,  his  own  emotions  may  be- 
come the  universal  emotion.  Pindar,  celebra- 
ting the  triumphs  of  the  games,  touched  the 
universal  also;  but,  in  a  way  unique  amongst 
poets,  this  Scottish  ploughman  opened,  by 
his  song,  the  door  to  the  universal  heart. 

Lord  Houghton  worthily  summarised  the 
facts  of  this  result,  thus  : — 

'The  songs  composed  for  the  merriment  of 
an  obscure  tavern  club  have  set  millions  of 
tables  singing  with  delight;  the  natural 
yearnings  of  his  affections  have  become  the 
stimulus  and  interpreter  of  youthful  passion 
in  ten  thousand  breasts;  and  the  religious 
bickerings  of  a  remote  province  have  been 
made  vocal  with  the  most  stirring  tones  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  larger  part  of  his 
work  appeals  to  the  world  in  general,  because 
the  world  in  general  is  rich  in  sentiment  and 
poor  in  literary  sense;  but  the  world  in  general 
is  also  sensitive  in  its  appreciation  of  truth 
and  breadth  of  vision,  and,  however  halting 
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universal  man  may  be  in  his  pilgrimage  along 
the  path  of  duty,  he  responds  to  the  touch  of 
the  infinite  as  spontaneously  as  the  flower 
meets  the  call  of  the  sun.  From  this  cause 
a  poem,  or  the  utterance  of  a  poet,  must  be 
true,  direct,  and  fearless  in  power,  rather  than 
merely  obedient  to  any  laws  of  literary  com- 
position. That  is  to  say,  for  any  human 
uprising,  the  words  of  a  marching  song  are 
at  first  more  important  than  the  tune.  It  is 
only  later,  when  associations  have  been 
quickened  by  the  stirring  words,  that  the 
melody  makes  the  heart  leap  fearlessly 
forward  to  victory  or  death.  Burns  had  that 
association-creativeness  which  makes  for  the 
universalising  of  a  poet's  message,  so  that  he 
need  not  to-day  repeat  the  whole  force  of  his 
utterance.  The  opening  notes  are  more  than 
prelude,  setting  all  the  wings  of  impulse 
rustling  with  awakening  power. 

Much  ink  has  been  wasted  in  comparing 
him,  as  far  as  the  comparing  was  considered 
feasible,  with  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  the 
rest.  He  himself  would  have  been  the  last 
to  think  of  entering  such  a  competition. 
With  Byron  he  might  stand  some  comparison, 
from  the  fact  that  both  of  them  were  out  at 
elbows  with  Fate;  but  these  two,  alike  in 
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their   scope  and   thought-environment,  were 
still  very  different. 

With  Beranger  he  had  several  points  of 
contact,  though  quite  unwittingly.  That 
poet  touched  the  gay  rollick  in  verbal  utter- 
ance, with  strength  and  light;  in  the  ballad 
of  sentiment  he  is  delicate  and  frequently 
most  winsome;  in  the  patriotic,  with  what 
has  been  called  the  'liberal  accent,*  he  was 
equally  in  his  element;  while  he  could  be 
mercilessly  satirical,  and  even  malignant.  As 
Sainte-Beuve  says,  he  has  made  the  very  most 
of  the  Song,  and  'one  might  think  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  henceforth  to  attempt 
that  kind  of  thing  after  him  without  merely 
imitating  him.'  This  might  be  said  with 
truth  of  Burns.  His  song-utterance  has 
tasted  all  song-utterance  in  Scotland  since 
his  day,  without,  however,  tainting  it.  Its 
freshness  is  perennial.  Of  very  little  of  it  could 
it  be  said,  as  the  same  writer  says  of  Beranger, 
that  it  'has  too  much  art,  too  much  craft, 
and  calculation  :  he  thinks  of  too  many  things 
at  a  time  to  be  perfectly  and  innocently  gay.' 
Burns' s  songs  are  bits  of  sunlight,  or  of  all 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  or  the  pathos  of  human 
joy  or  sorrow,  spontaneous  as  the  mountain 
spring.  The  exceptions  are  very  rare. 
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Sainte-Beuve  unhesitatingly  places  him  in  a 
more  elevated  and  'more  universally  human 
order5  than  the  French  singer.  The  passions 
which  he  served  were  those  of  higher  immortal- 
ities. They  were  the  deepest  human  elementals. 

Burns  had  an  intense  knowledge  of  him- 
self, clear,  and  sharply  delimitated.  For 
instance,  he  got  an  offer  from  the  London  Star, 
but  he  knew  better  than  allow  himself  to 
become  what  he  was  certain  to  have  become, 
a  disappointed  journalist,  however  bitter  the 
knowledge  may  have  been. 

His  last  days  were  essentially  days  of 
lyrical  utterance.  What  the  result  might 
have  been  had  he  attempted  dramatic  or 
epic  form  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  shrink  from 
guessing. 

Burns's  nature  has  been  admirably  summar- 
ised as  being  'ardent,  impulsive,  zealous,  but 
hypochondriacal,  passionate,  and  imperfect.' 

What  is  the  distinguishing  claim  of  his 
genius?  Looking  all  round,  it  seems  to  lie 
in  the  rich,  unfathomable  inexhaustibleness 
of  his  humorous  sympathy.  That  note  is  one 
of  the  tests  of  all  literature.  A  well-known 
man  said  recently  that  the  test  of  literature 
was  pleasure,  and  the  amount  of  pleasure  it 
bestowed.  It  is  true  that  this  was  said  after 
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dinner,  and,  if  pressed  to  its  extreme,  might 
place  Harry  Lauder  higher  than  Hamlet,  and 
shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  most  definitions 
from  Aristotle  downwards.  Such  a  statement 
is  involved  in  difficulties,  for  if  it  be  pleasure 
that  is  the  test,  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  you 
or  me,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  universal 
individual,  a  pleasure  compounded  of  so  many 
pains  as  to  be  in  reality  indefinable.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  humorous  sympathy  was 
the  idiom  of  Burns' s  utterance.  There  is  a 
dialect  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  tongue, 
and  he  spoke  in  both.  His  soul  was  a  vocal 
mirror.  He  was,  as  himself  said,  the  ^Eolian 
harp  passive.  Still,  in  this  he  was  not  exactly 
correct,  for  his  soul  not  only  responded  but 
awoke  response.  Few  poets  ever  enabled 
human  society  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
such  a  variety  of  characters,  if  only  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  himself.  Even  apart 
from  his  poetry  this  was  so  hi  his  ordinary 
life,  for  he  became  the  natural  centre  of  any 
sphere  in  which,  for  the  time,  he  found  him- 
self. 

The  great  poet  is  not  original  because  he 
sings  of  what  has  not  before  been  mentioned 
on  the  lips  of  song.  The  great  poet  is  he  who 
brings  to  the  poetic  manifestation  a  deepening 
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touch  of  art,  a  greater  splendour  of  genius, 
a  richer  throb  in  the  music,  a  wider  impulse, 
like  the  dawn,  to  the  awakening  beauty.  And 
it  is  in  these  things  that  Burns  is  original  and 
truly  great.  He  is  a  great  emotion.  With 
Wordsworth,  thought  is  supreme  over  feeling. 
With  Burns  the  reverse  is  the  case.  He  looked 
in  the  face  of  Nature  direct,  measured  her 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  wrote  of  her  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  the  very  light  that  played 
about  her. 

It  is  a  point  worth  noting,  that  the  con- 
tribution which  Burns  brought  to  Scottish 
poetry  was  not  anything  in  poetic  form.  It 
did  not  consist  hi  giving  a  new  cut  to  the 
poetic  coat,  nor  a  fresh  model  to  poetic  utter- 
ance. It  was  in  the  soul-enrichment,  in  the 
flame  of  genius,  intensified  and  original;  in 
the  touch  of  Nature-pathos,  in  the  grasp  and 
majesty  of  the  big  truths  infusing  his  poetic 
thought. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  came  just  at  a  time  when  the  great 
vernacular  models  had  not  exhausted  their 
power;  and,  though  he  knew  not  directly  the 
sheen  of  the  genius  of  Dunbar,  or  the  urbanity 
of  Henryson,  he  yet,  drinking  as  it  were  from 
the  stored-up  vintage  in  Ramsay's  cellar, 
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tasted  the  spirit  of  the  grapes  of  the  old 
vineyard  from  which  it  had  been  pressed.  In 
the  power  of  that,  almost  under  the  inebria- 
tion of  it,  as  by  a  miracle  a  door  opened, 
undreamed  of  heretofore  even  by  himself, 
through  which  stepped  into  the  world  Burns 
the  universal  poet. 

Burns  was  the  product  of  the  influences  of 
his  own  land  rather  than  of  England.  His 
genius  was  native-born.  As  Stopford  Brooke 
has  said,  'In  the  poetry  of  man  he  restored 
passion,  which  had  been  absent  from  it  since 
the  Elizabethans.'  The  old  volcanic  fire  broke 
through  in  Burns.  The  voice  which  re-awoke 
the  sleeping  forces  was  heath-born,  out  of  the 
moorland,  not  touched  by  the  shaping  hand 
of  art.  It  had  the  sob  of  the  mountain-wild 
in  it,  the  ripple  of  the  star-touched  stream, 
the  sigh  of  the  loch  among  the  wind-stirred 
rushes  in  the  dark. 

The  influence  of  the  new  Nature  School  in 
England  had,  of  course,  its  effect  on  Burns, 
but  not  so  directly  on  him  as  on  the  English 
poets,  for  his  poetic  descent  was  from  a 
different  line  than  theirs.  His  constant  mental 
companion  was  the  little  volume  of  selections 
of  English  verse  which  he  perused  as  he 
walked  beside  his  cart  or  sat  in  the  evening  at 
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home,  until  many  a  secret  of  metrical  art 
became  a  part  of  himself;  yet  he  was  intensely 
national,  belonged  to  his  own  people,  and  was 
stronger  than  the  influences  which  affected 
his  models.  The  fire  of  the  old  passion  of  the 
Elizabethans  had  been  damped  down  in 
English  poetry  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
The  breath  of  Nature  blew  it  again  into  red 
leaping  flame  in  the  heart  of  Burns.  In  this 
he  was  indebted  to  none.  It  sprang  into 
being  in  his  heart  spontaneously,  for  hi 
English  poetry  very  much  of  what  he  read  was 
of  the  cold  period,  and  could  not  kindle.  It 
sprang,  also,  not  from  the  suggestions  of  any- 
thing like  a  literary  coterie.  The  only 
poetical  company  he  kept  at  the  time  of  its 
quickening  was  Nature's  self  while  his  grip 
was  on  the  plough;  and  the  life  and  thought 
of  his  own  time  and  his  own  place,  which 
beat  around  him,  kept  it  alive  and  fresh. 

He  was  the  poet  of  revived  passion  in 
verse, — revived,  and  yet  so  fresh  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  a  new  revelation.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  humanity  was  his  great  topic. 
Man,  as  a  living  factor  in  universal  action, 
possessed  his  thought.  The  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  stirring  more  humane 
estimates  of  humanity,  fell  like  the  wine  of 
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life  into  his  heart.  What  that  Revolution 
meant  to  the  world  we  know  now.  It  was  a 
blow  for  liberty,  a  plea  for  action,  and  for 
directness  of  life,  thought,  and  feeling.  Its 
teaching  was  summarised  in  Burns' s  estimate 
of  man  as  man,  namely,  that  rank  and  money 
were  not  the  measure;  and  that  man  was,  in 
virtue  of  his  manhood,  king  over  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  his  life.  Along  with 
this  revived  and  broadening  view  of  man  was 
involved  a  fresher  and  a  wider  view  of  God. 
Burns's  really  best  work  preceded  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  it  is  true;  but  the 
influences  which  were  making  for  this  great 
movement  across  Europe  affected  him.  He 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  champion  his  kind. 
No  poet  ever  more  pathetically  and  truly 
portrayed  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
people.  In  a  way  unique  to  himself,  and  brim- 
ful of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  he 
introduced  the  world  of  all  classes  to  the 
lowly  rooms  of  the  struggling  poor.  Before 
his  day,  pastoral  life  was  looked  at  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  Burns  did 
not  put  it  under  a  magnifying  glass,  but  he 
brought  it  into  actual  contact  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  universe.  This  is  similar 
to  what  Crabbe  was  doing  in  1783  in  England, 
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and  Cowper  in  1785;  and  Burns  achieved  it 
in  the  publication  of  his  book  of  verse,  the 
next  year. 

Gray  had  recorded  his  view  of  the  life  of 
the  poor,  as  seen  from  the  seclusion  of  a 
College  walk,  in  the  line 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

And  Burns  took  from  this  verse  the  motto 
for  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  though  not 
quite  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written ;  for 
Burns,  in  regard  to  his  outlook  upon  the 
world,  was  the  child  of  the  democratic  religious 
reformation  in  Scotland.  The  more  immediate 
fount  of  his  experiences  and  £he  purpose  of 
his  verse  are  declared  in  the  Preface  and  the 
Dedication  of  his  Poems.  Where  he  differed 
from  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Gray  was,  that 
they  asked  for  sympathy  for  the  poor  from 
a  superior  standpoint,  while  he  did  not  ask 
for  sympathy,  but  demanded  recognition  for 
the  people,  from  his  own  position,  standing 
as  he  did  right  in  amongst  them.  He  spoke, 
also,  with  such  conviction  and  such  intimate 
knowledge,  that  every  class  that  heard  him 
believed,  as  those  who  heard  a  new  revelation, 
that  the  poorest  were  of  the  same  Fatherhood 
as  they,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  labouring 
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multitude  were  not  necessarily  stained  with 
the  clay  of  their  toil  which  soiled  their  hands 
and  garments.  He,  indeed,  claimed  more 
than  humanity  for  them,  he  proclaimed 
brotherhood  with  them. 

George  Gilfillan  said  truly,  and  without 
exaggeration  : — '  He  loved  the  people,  pro- 
tested against  their  wrongs,  sang  their  sorrows 
and  joys,  fanned  the  glow  of  their  well-placed 
love,  sympathised  with  their  toils,  and  strove 
for  their  elevation.* 

It  is  not,  of  course,  wonderful  that  this 
aspect  of  Burns' s  life  and  work  appealed  very 
strongly  to  the  American,  who,  as  Horace 
Greeley  said,  considered  him  '  great  in  what  he 
has  done  for  the  unprivileged  million — greater 
in  what  he  has  taught  them  to  do  for  them* 
selves.' 

Especially  was  Burns  powerful  in  his 
transfiguring  contact  with  the  romantic  and 
all  that  was  pathetically  beautiful  in  days 
that  are  dead.  As  Dr  John  Brown  said  truly, 
'He  not  only  adorned,  but  transformed  and 
beautified,  whatever  of  the  old  he  touched, 
breathing  into  it  his  own  tenderness  and 
strength.' 

It  might  be  truly'amrmed  that  there  seldom 
was  in  Scottish  life  such  a  masculine  force  as 
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that  which  pervaded  the  personality  of 
Burns,  although  his  thought  and  passion 
flamed  sometimes,  it  is  also  true,  with  a 
bale-fire  intensity.  He  had  a  consuming 
hunger  for  knowledge,  and  for  the  use  of  it, 
but  he  had  not,  of  course,  the  discrimination 
which  comes  from  the  wide  and  wise  guidance 
necessary,  not  attainable  in  his  sphere. 

Further,  seldom  had  any  man  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  Self  and  his  own  power  and 
attainments;  yet  there  is  no  record  of  an 
instance  of  his  having  turned  up  his  nose  at 
his  less  enlightened  fellows,  and  not  a  trace 
of  priggishness  in  his  life  and  work. 

While  he  knew  his  own  powers,  the  poet 
was  no  arrogant  versifier.  It  was  remarkable 
that  Robert  Burns,  whose  lyrical  ear  was 
among  the  best  our  literature  ever  knew, 
should  have  been,  according  to  John  Murdoch 
his  teacher,  tuneless  and  unmusical  at  school. 
George  Thomson  rather  fancied  his  own  taste 
and  accomplishments  in  verse-writing,  and 
several  times  prevailed  on  Burns  to  deviate 
from  the  bent  and  suggestion  of  his  purpose. 
For  the  most  part  he  was  kept  manipulating 
and  adapting  scraps  of  old  songs  to  modern 
taste.  In  this,  however,  he  displayed  absolute 
genius  as  a  worker  in  the  antique,  for  his 
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imaginative  impulse  threw  him  at  once  into 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  original  balladist, 
and  the  result  was  a  poem  breathing  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  yet  with  the  sunlight  of  To-day 
upon  it. 

His  very  fear  of  the  display  of  ignorant 
admiration  lifted  him  to  a  level  of  his  own, 
as  when  he  died  with,  '  Dinna  let  the  awkward 
squad  fire  owre  my  grave  ! '  faltering  from  his 
lips. 

It  is  true  that  an  assertion  in  the  direction 
of  perhaps  self-conceit  might  be  hinted  on 
consideration  of  some  of  his  letters,  from  the 
candour  with  which  he  speaks  of  himself  and 
his  feelings,  in  his  correspondence  with  Dr 
Moore.  Yet  any  suggestion  of  this  is  due, 
not  to  Burns  himself,  but  to  the  models  which 
guided  and  created  the  letter-writing  of  the 
period.  Compare  his  spontaneous  work. 
His  love  songs  are  living  things.  There  is  no 
pose  in  them.  He  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about.  As  Dr  John  Brown  says,  'He  is  not 
making  love.  He  is  in  it.' 

His  poetry  was  natural,  spontaneous,  and 
national.  The  old  melodies  of  his  native  land 
kept  pace  with  him  as  he  followed  the  plough 
along  the  upland  lea,  until,  like  ghosts  and 
forest  nymphs  and  laughing  fauns,  the  ideas 
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entered  upon  possession  of  his  soul,  and 
brought  the  treasure-trove  of  words  with 
them. 

His  work  is  full  of  fun  and  laughter,  objec- 
tive and  subjective  love,  with  the  pathos  of 
a  most  intimate  experience  of  the  human 
heart. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  how  varied  may  be 
the  impressions  made  by  a  man  like  this.  In 
the  Memoir  of  Tennyson  you  find  this  narrated 
by  Aubrey  de  Vere  : — * "  Read  the  exquisite 
songs  of  Burns,"  Tennyson  exclaimed,  "in 
shape  each  of  them  has  the  perfection  of  the 
berry;  in  light  the  radiance  of  a  dewdrop  ! 
You  forget,  for  their  sake,  those  stupid  things, 
his  serious  pieces."  The  same  day  I  met 
Wordsworth,  and  namedBurns  to  him.  Words- 
worth praised  him  even  more  vehemently 
than  Tennyson  had  done,  as  the  great  genius 
who  had  brought  poetry  back  to  Nature,  but 
ended  :  "  Of  course  I  refer  to  his  serious  efforts, 
such  as  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  these 
foolish  little  songs  of  his  one  has  to  forget." 
I  told  the  tale  to  Henry  Taylor  that  evening, 
but  his  answer  was :  "Burns's  exquisite 
songs  and  Burns's  serious  efforts  are  to  me 
alike  tedious  and  disagreeable  reading." 

No  poet  had  a  greater  comprehensiveness 
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of  glance  or  a  more  intimate  insight  into  the 
soul  of  man,  its  passion,  its  joys,  its  sorrows. 
Above  all,  he  possessed  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  own  heart,  where  weakness  so 
often  fought  for  the  mastery  over  strength, 
and  won  it;  and  so  taught  him,  not  only  the 
value  of  victory,  but  the  worth  and  the 
meaning  of  failure. 

Robert  Burns  was  a  seer.  He  falls  into 
line  with  revealers  and  messengers  of  truth 
— and  all  truth  is  God's  truth,  a  fact  we  too 
often  forget.  Of  every  true  poet  and  seer, 
who  comes  like  a  comet,  and  sheds  a  strong 
light  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  fellow 
men,  showing  wrongs  that  exist,  and  ways  to 
right  them,  of  every  such  an  one,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  'There  came  a  man  from  God' — 
and  his  name  may  even  be  Burns,  or  any 
other. 

He  was  a  Reformer.  Though  no  saint  him- 
self, he  pilloried  hypocrisy  and  pharisaism,  in 
his  inimitable  Holy  Willie's  Prayer — he  left 
them  wriggling  there,  before  the  world,  for 
all  time.  In  characteristic  utterance  Emerson 
declares :  '  Not  Latimer,  not  Luther,  struck 
more  telling  blows  against  false  theology  than 
did  this  brave  singer.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
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the  French  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Marseillaise 
are  not  more  weighty  documents  in  the 
history  of  freedom  than  the  songs  of  Burns. 
.  .  .  He  is  so  substantially  a  reformer  that 
I  find  his  grand  plain  sense  in  close  chain 
with  the  greatest  masters — Rabelais,  Shake- 
speare in  Comedy,  Cervantes,  Butler,  and 
Burns.' 

He  drew  from  the  Twa  Dogs  such  philosophy 
of  life,  as  the  high-born  had  sore  need  of,  and 
the  world  felt  the  wisdom  of.  Careless  to  a 
degree  of  his  own  reputation,  character,  and 
life,  he  has  cast  a  halo  of  the  deepest,  tenderest 
beauty  for  ever,  around  the  common  field- 
mouse,  the  tiny  crimson-tipped  daisy  of  the 
meadow.  So  great  a  heart  that  he  can  love 
everything  that  God  has  made,  and  can  make 
us  love  them  too,  but  falling  so  far  short  of 
his  love;  so  full  of  light  that  he  can  see  no 
darkness  in  anything  that  is  hi  God's  world, 
but  in  his  sight  is  everything  transfigured; 
nothing  too  humble  for  the  contact  of  his 
ennobling  fancy — nobody  too  poor  but  here 
he  found  a  friend;  and  the  world  left  this 
noble  soul  to  wither  in  the  loneliness  of 
neglect,  a  broken-down  exciseman,  even  as 
before  it  had  held  its  Milton,  whom  God  gave 
it  as  a  prophet  of  fire  and  light,  writing 
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political  pamphlets,  which,  so  far  as  the  world 
cares  to-day,  are  so  much  waste  paper. 
Burns  gauging  ale  barrels;  Paradise  Lost 
immersed  in  political  pamphleteering.  'Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi  1 ' 

Burns  had  the  true  gift  of  sight.  He  was 
a  critic  of  the  first  order.  He  pierced  prejudice 
and  pride  and  passion,  and  showed  humanity 
to  the  world.  He  too  dreamed  of 

The  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

He  saw  the  great  day  dawning  ahead, 

When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  be,  for  a'  that. 

His  song  was  the  advance  angel  of  a  bloodless 
revolution. 

Nationality  haunted  him.  He,  in  fact,  re- 
awakened Scottish  nationality  to  its  last 
great  historic  opportunity.  It  had  vindicated 
itself  on  Bannockburn;  it  had  spoken  through 
the  great  poets  of  the  race;  but  after  its 
Parliament  had  been  obliterated,  its  Throne 
had  been  removed  to  London,  and  the  Stewart 
flame  trampled  out  among  the  heather,  the 
voice  of  its  life,  with  hope  and  faith,  stirred 
again  in  Burns.  His  heart  was  uniquely 
responsive  to  every  phase  of  the  history  of 
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his  race.  The  romance  of  the  Jacobites  and 
of  Queen  Mary;  the  deep  and  earnest  religious 
feeling  of  the  Covenanters,  and  that  strong 
compound  of  stern  conservatism  with  ardent 
radicalism  which  make  up  so  much  of  the 
Scottish  character,  all  found  distinctive  utter- 
ance in  him. 

He  gave  more  than  once  a  revelation  of 
his  heart's  desire,  the  ardent  burning  of  his 
patriotic  fervour,  his  innate  sense  and  intui- 
tion of  certain  genius,  his  dedication  of  soul 
to  his  country's  honour.  Over  all  ages  his 
chant  of  a  nation's  freedom : — 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  hae  often  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victory. — 

will  ring  like  the  magic  of  flame  through  nerve 
and  fibre  of  Scottish  hearts.  The  winds  seem 
to  sigh  and  sing  it  round  graves  of  the  bravest 
far  away,  the  seas  shout  it  along  the  inviolate 
shores  of  this  our  lone  isle  amid  the  northern 
waves,  its  spirit  has  helped  to  make  and  keep 
us  what  we  are.  This  man  with  the  sore 
heart,  and  the  vision  before  him,  in  the  fields 
of  Scotland,  is  uniquely  the  witness  of  the 
nation's  duty,  inheritance,  and  pride.  'My 
country — fair,  sweet  and  dear  to  me,  make 
B.  L 
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my  loves  and  sorrows  the  fairer  by  thy  fair- 
ness, for  whom  men  thought  it  worth  dying 
that  liberty  might  crown  thee — still  keep  me 
true  to  the  dream  and  the  hope  they  held.' 
That  is  the  meaning  of  Burns's  cry  to  us  ! 
As  Norman  Macleod  says : — 

*  There  are  two  things  which  to  me  make 
Burns  sufficiently  memorable.  One  is  his 
noble  protest  for  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  humanity;  another  is  his  intense  nationality 
—a  noble  sentiment,  springing  like  a  plant 
deeply  rooted  for  ages  in  the  soil,  and  bearing 
fruit  which  nourishes  the  manliest  virtues  of 
a  people.  Few  men  have  done  for  any  country 
in  this  respect  what  Burns  has  done  for 
Scotland.' 

The  claims  of  Johnson's  Museum  were 
imperative  to  him.  It  was  a  patriotic  work 
which  had  long  lain  near  his  heart.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  achieve  a  great  and  abiding 
contribution  in  connection  with  the  song 
heritage  of  Scotland.  He  collected  old  words, 
and  sometimes,  for  a  fine  melody  which  had 
no  words,  he  wrote  stanzas.  He  declared  to 
John  Skinner,  of  Tiillochgorum  fame,  that  he 
was  crazy  over  the  project.  Johnson  was  an 
engraver,  and  unfit  to  be  editor;  so  from  1787, 
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in  the  autumn,  Burns  was  wholly  editor  of 
the  work,  writing  the  preface  to  volumes  two, 
three,  and  four,  and  preparing  plans  for  other 
volumes,  with  lists  of  songs,  etc.  He  died 
ere  volume  five  appeared;  but  the  preface 
quoted  from  a  letter  of  his  in  which  he  says, 
'Alas,  the  burden  of  pain  and  sorrow  and 
care  has  these  many  months  lain  heavy  on 
me.  ...  In  the  meantime  let  us  finish  what 
we  have  so  well  begun.'  His  work  in  it,  and 
in  Thomson's  collection  also,  was  prompted, 
guided,  and  upheld  by  the  love  of  his  native 
land. 

Burns  was  pre-excellingly  a  poet  of  humanity. 
He  pleaded  for  man's  mercy,  and  God's,  in 
the  pageant  of  mortal  trial.  He  wrote  as 
he  felt,  and  in  the  vernacular  medium  he 
felt  most  clearly.  Dr  Moore,  acknowledged 
in  his  day  as  a  leading  critic,  wrote  to  Mrs 
Dunlop  in  1793,  'He  is  the  first  poet  in  our 
island.  There  is  an  affinity  of  genius  in  his 
Tarn  o'  S  harder,  but  I  wish  he  would  write 
English,  that  the  whole  nation  might  admire 
him  as  I  do.'  Dr  Moore  was  a  Scotsman  of 
considerable  influence  as  a  litterateur.  He 
looked  at  things,  however,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  expatriated  Scotsman,  and  it 
remains  simply  to  say  that,  in  this  wish  of 
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his,  he  was  entirely  wrong,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  strength  of  the  poet  lay  in  his 
vernacular  verse.  Indeed,  he  writes  English 
in  his  letters  almost  as  a  man  would  write  an 
alien  tongue.  Dr  Moore  was  brought  into 
touch  with  Burns  through  Mrs  Dunlop  in 
1786.  Mrs  Dunlop  was,  for  a  little,  afraid 
lest  Moore  might  drag  her  poet  from  her,  and 
take  him  up  to  the  metropolis;  but  Moore 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  thought  of 
himself  and  of  his  family's  welfare  to  press 
this.  He  had  to  try  to  get  his  sons  into  good 
public  situations,  and  in  this  he  was  not  at 
all  unsuccessful.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  hero  of  Corunna. 

To  have  taken  Burns  away  from  his  native 
fields  and  from  his  native  tongue  would  have 
meant  little  short  of  disaster.  It  was  indeed 
this  idea  which  found  voice  in  Moore,  that 
made  Scotsmen  ignore  Allan  Ramsay,  turn 
their  back  on  their  nation's  heritage  of  song, 
and  imitate  Boswell,  ashamed  of  having  been 
born  north  of  the  Tweed.  Mrs  Dunlop  got 
Dr  Moore  to  help  her  in  her  endeavour  to 
secure  for  the  poet  the  new  Lee  Lectureship 
in  Agriculture  hi  Edinburgh.  It  would  have 
been  an  experiment  of  the  rarest  kind  to  set 
Robert  Burns  in  a  University  Chair  I 
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Burns's  life  was  torn  in  twain  between  his 
love  for  the  poor  and  his  friendships  with  the 
rich.  Far  too  much  of  his  Edinburgh  episode 
was  making  sport  for  the  Philistines.  He 
lacked  the  knowledge  of  safety-valve  pressures. 
He  knew  that  he  also  lacked  aim.  He  pretends 
to  be  proud  of  this,  but  one  can  feel  an  under- 
tone of  regret  within  the  verses  :- 

For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

1*11  wander  on  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed, 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread, 

Then  all  unknown, 
I'll  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone  ! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale? 
Just  now  we're  living  sound  an'  hale; 
Then  top  and  maintop  crown  the  sail, 

Heave  Care  o'er  side ! 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose; 
I  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel  I  may. 
Sworn  foe  to  Sorrow,  Care,  and  Prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  know.  He  knew 
how  well  he  knew.  One  finds  that,  in  the 
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epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself,  all  through  his 
serious  verse. 

The  muddy  streets  of  men's  traffickings 
were  not  the  place  for  him.  'O  back  to  the 
fields  with  the  dew  on  them,  back  to  the 
birds  with  then*  singing,' — his  heart  cried, 
till  he  heard  it  and  obeyed.  That  was  the 
secret  of  peace  for  the  poor  stricken  spirit, 
whose  failings  were  the  mockery  of  the  mean, 
the  narrow,  and  the  false,  that  only  shall  live 
on  written  page  because  he  named  them. 
Joy  and  sorrow — he  is  the  fountain  where 
they  meet  and  mingle.  There  shall  no  more 
be  given  to  Scotland  an  instrument  of  such 
music,  to  be  again  forsaken. 

Burns  is  remembered  in  the  world's  heart, 
because  the  world  recognises  the  truth  of  his 
pictures  of  life,  the  generosity  of  his  nature, 
the  power  of  his  utterance,  the  originality  of 
the  man.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  puts  it  almost  in 
the  round  of  an  epigram,  when  he  says : — 

'In  poverty,  in  weary  toil,  in  sorrow,  and 
even  in  shame,  Burns  had  still  an  eye  for  the 
beauty  and  the  poetry  of  life;  and  built  up 
for  himself  a  glorious  monument  out  of  these 
very  materials  of  his  suffering  and  his  toil.' 

He   gave   new   meanings   to   old   phrases. 
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Erring  though  he  was,  deplorably  frail  though 
often  his  nature  might  be,  selfish  he  never 
was;  hypocrite  and  sneak  he  could  not  be. 
Had  he  made  himself  so  he  might  not  have 
died  friendless  in  Dumfries,  fearing  the  bailiff, 
but  he  never  could  have  gripped  the  ages, 
and  won  the  immortality  he  has  achieved  as 
a  prophet  of  humanity,  a  pleader  for  brother- 
hood, a  singer  and  a  sower  of  the  true. 

He  sweetened  what  he  found  unlovely,  un- 
lovable, squalid,  and  bare  when  he  came.  He 
cleansed  the  song  literature  of  Scotland.  He 
refused,  even  in  his  latest  poverty,  to  write 
unclean  songs  for  cash.  The  peasant's  naked 
floor  under  his  spell  became  a  holy  place;  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  had  their  cruelty 
rebuked. 

Great  with  throbbing  pity  for  all  weak 
creatures,  flaming  indignation  of  scorn  for 
all  hypocrisies,  steadfast  witnessing  to  liberty 
and  truth  of  the  naked  man,  though  he  had 
to  face  the  frost  of  neglect  and  the  fire-hail 
of  criticism  for  his  independence,  he  has  won 
the  undying  reward  of  never-fading  love.  Up 
in  the  glittering  mount  where  the  laurel- 
crowned  of  all  nations  are  sitting,  his  place 
of  abiding  is  sure.  It  was  out  of  real  know- 
ledge that  one  said  of  him  that  the  three 
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greatest  lyrical  poets  of  this  world's  story, 
apart  from  the  Bible,  were  *  Pindar  among 
the  Greeks,  Horace  among  the  Romans, 
and  Burns  amongst  ourselves.' 

He  made  several  triumphs,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  stands  amongst  the  immortals.  He 
triumphed  over  the  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  narrow-minded  bigotry  in  Church  and 
politics.  He  triumphed  over  social  prejudice 
and  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
poverty.  He  triumphed  over  the  unpatriotic 
shamefacedness  of  his  own  countrymen  in 
regard  to  their  native  language  and  their 
national  story,  for  he  convinced  them  of  the 
beauty  that  was  in  common  things,  in  common 
life,  in  common  love,  in  common  language, 
even  though  all  these  were  Scottish.  He 
showed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
Scotsman  to  make  himself  an  imitation  English- 
man— that  there  was  virtue  even  in  the 
familiar  and  adjacent.  But  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  victories  was  the  victory  of  his 
genius  and  of  the  best  of  him,  not  only  over 
the  carking  care  and  oppression  of  his  material 
circumstances,  but  over  the  actual  shameful- 
ness  of  many  episodes  of  his  life.  The  man 
was  often  the  victim  of  blinded  passion  and 
deplorable  weakness;  yet  the  poet  and  the 
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teacher  prevailed  in  him  over  the  failings  of 
the  man.  His  words  have  become  uplifting 
presences,  his  songs  inspiring  drum-beats, 
keeping  the  world  awake  from  debilitating 
slumbers;  and  his  very  failures  stand  like 
ghosts  behind  his  glory,  with  finger  on  their 
lips,  warning  the  ages  of  the  weakness  of 
human  strength.  From  being  a  parochial,  he 
became,  as  we  saw,  a  national  poet;  and  now 
even  into  other  lands  and  other  languages  his 
message  has  found  a  welcome  way;  and  the 
man  behind  the  plough,  the  man  in  hodden- 
gray,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  practically 
in  want,  on  the  cold  side  of  the  street  in 
Dumfries,  stands  to-day  amongst  the  immortals. 
We  take  the  best,  thanking  God  for  it,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  infinite  pity  of  Him  whose 
mercy  the  whitest  soul  amongst  us  will  some 
day  also  have  to  seek. 

The  teaching  and  influence  of  a  man  like 
Burns  is  always  greater  after  his  departure 
from  the  narrow  scenes  of  his  environment. 
The  spirit  of  him  leaves  his  clay  and  becomes 
an  atmospheric  influence.  The  true  man's 
power  is  a  post-resurrection  power,  though 
he  may  be  'sown  in  corruption.'  Hence 
Burns  is  to-day  a  living  force.  He  needs  no 
compassion;  because  the  universal  that  survives 
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is  not  of  man,  but  the  influence  of  the  struggling 
spirit,  the  utterance  of  the  deathless  poet. 
What  he  does  he  does  finally,  and  this  is 
the  gift  of  highest  genius.  His  arrow  flies 
direct,  and  hits  the  mark.  As  in  a  master- 
piece of  portraiture,  every  person  in  a  room 
feels  his  eye  searching  them  through  and 
through,  touching  every  individual.  His 
gaze  does  not  refract,  but  it  passes  through 
life  entirely  straight.  He  does  not  echo  the 
thought  of  the  parish,  or  the  fashion  of  a 
clique.  He  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the 
absolute. 

The  smug  select  coteries  of  a  little  country 
town — the  'new  rich*  who  tried  to  look  as 
if  they  bore  no  traces  of  the  dust  they  had 
grubbed  in  for  their  money,  they  who  thought 
they  led  the  fashion,  the  padded-pew  folk, 
the  folk  whose  very  prayers  clinked  with 
gold,  stood  aloof  from  Burns,  cut  him  from 
their  company,  left  him  on  the  cold  side  of 
the  street. 

Where  are  they?  Where  have  ye  gone, 
you  icy-eyed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  sniffing 
scorn  at  the  Exciseman  of  Dumfries?  I 
walked  through  Dumfries  not  long  since,  and 
no  man  remembered  them.  They  are  blown 
into  nothingness,  wiped  out,  as  if  a  great 
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thumb  had  rubbed  them  into  the  dust  of 
oblivion — they  are  forgotten.  There  is  a 
crowded  graveyard  yonder.  I  fancy  some  of 
them  are  in  it.  But  they  are  as  nameless  as 
the  coral  creature,  jammed  hi  among  the 
forgotten  crowds  of  its  brothers  in  the  reef 
among  the  surf.  But  there  is  a  road  through 
the  field  of  crowded  graves — a  road  that 
leads  from  all  the  continents,  all  the  towns 
— the  moving  feet  of  millions  have  trod  it  as 
holy  ground;  and  men  walk  bare-headed  and 
are  silent  as  they  seek  the  poet's  grave.  No 
king  of  all  the  world  wins  that  remembrance. 
The  temples  and  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  have  not  that  reverence. 

Poor  smug  townsmen,  with  your  purple 
bigness  of  self-importance.  Ye  followed  the 
little  rotten  code  of  your  little  rotten  world, 
and  worshipped  the  little  golden  calf  of  your 
own  greatness;  and  yonder  ye  lie,  sunk  with 
your  own  scorn,  into  the  deep  vast  Forgotten- 
ness  from  which,  for  you,  there  can  be  no 
emerging.  For 

A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that  .  .  . 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp — 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that !  .  .  , 

The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  puif, 
Is  king  o*  men  for  a'  that. 
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Ay,    more !      All    the    pomposities    cannot 
prevent  it. 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that, 
When  man  to  man,  the  warP  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that  t 

That  track  worn  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims 
out  of  all  the  earth,  is  the  final  answer  of  the 
world  to  the  plea  of  Robert  Burns. 
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1759.    Birth  at  Alloway,  25th  January. 

1765.  Under  John  Murdoch's  Tuition. 

1766.  Mount  Oliphant. 

1772.  At  Dalrymple  School  for  a  Quarter. 

1773.  At  Ayr  for  Three  Weeks  with  Murdoch. 

1774.  In  the  Fields. 

1775.  At  Kirkoswald. 
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1781.  Alison  Begbie. 
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in    Production.      The    Cotter's   Saturday 
Night.    Hallowe'en.    Jolly  Beggars,  etc. 
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Mary.    Kilmarnock  Edition.    Holy  Fair. 
Twa  Dogs,  etc. 

1787.  First  Edinburgh  Edition.     Tours.     Clarinda. 

1788.  Marries  Jean  Armour.     Ellisland. 
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1789.  Excise. 

H90.  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

1791.  Dumfries. 

1793.  Scots  wha  hoe, 

1795.  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that. 

1796.  The  Curtain  Drops. 
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